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material focused on the overall picture of human 
relations in administration. An orderly develop- 
ment of key ideas is presented from the rapidly 
developing field of organization theory as well 
as the enduring ideas of the early researchers. 
This text contains the best accumulated theory 
of organization behavior that can be found in one 
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systematic and uses _ illustrations agg 
cases. 
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Columbia University 


A human relations and management approach to personnel with the traditional 
procedural materials not neglected, but treated within the framework of the behav- 
ioral sciences. An analytical treatment is given primarily concerned with the 
critical decisions management must face. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND 
PERSONALITY 


By Thomas W. Harrell, Stanford University. 


This book treats the major areas of research 
co ‘ucted in recent years regarding the man- 
ager’s performance and personality. The author 
brings the findings of this research into focus in 


By Adolph Langsner, Industrial Consultant 
and 
Herbert G. Zollitsch, Marquette University 


This book gives a penetrating treatment of wage 
and salary theory and principles supplemented 
by copious figures, charts, and tables. The 
status, functions, and responsibilities of the 
wage and salary administrator in organizations 
of various size are clarified. All basic methods 
of job evaluation are discussed but greater 
emphasis is placed on the point method. 
Incentive wage plans and motion and time study 
are clearly and adequately treated. Case 
problems and practical experience assignments 
conclude each chapter. 


this book in the hopes that the material will 
give a clear insight into the manager as a man, 


The book is written for students of personnel 
and management research whether they be active 
in management or in the capacity of research 
specialists in universities. It is hoped that the 
material will lead to research on the selection 
of business students and business managers. 
It is a valuable piece of literature for anyone 
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More Value from 
Personnel ‘Testing 


Selected Feature Article 


V Through a more perceptive attitude toward individuals. 
V Through greater understanding of departmental relations. 
V Through a rational attitude toward the necessity for changes. 


By Andrew H. Souerwine 


Ever since their rapid growth after World 
War II, programs in psychological testing have 
been under the scrutiny of the critical eyes of 
business executives. And well they should be! 
Millions of dollars are being spent annually on 
the sale of psychological tests, to say nothing 
of untold and incalculable sums consumed by 
industry for the development, administration, 
interpretation, and just plain maintenance of 
testing programs in individual companies. In 
all of these companies, experience with testing 
has brought a variety of reactions from “inter- 
esting,” “helpful,” “wouldn’t be without it,” and 
“let’s have more of it,” to “quackery,” “waste of 
money,” “a seed for conformity,” and even to a 
frank and sometimes embarrassing admission of 
having a program and not knowing its value to 
the company. These reactions, in turn, have 
been recorded in the many articles written on 
the subject in trade and professional journals. 


Test Your Opinion 


A digest of this vast bibliography may lead to 
understandable confusion on the part of a per- 
son trying to make up his mind about the im- 
portance of psychological testing for use in his 
own company. All of the articles have at least 

*See, for example, Lewis B. Ward, “Problems in Re- 


view: Putting Executives to the Test,” HBR July-August 
1960, p. 6, 


some element of truth in them. The reader’s 
problem is one of ferreting out fact from fiction, 
logic from emotion, reality from fantasy. This 
is no easy task. Perhaps it can be best solved 
by turning a spotlight on a series of incidents — 
all highly probable, and all reflecting certain 
problems in the development and use of psycho- 
logical tests in business — and then discussing 
their implications. You may already have been 
in conversations like these. 


1. QUICK REMEDIES 


At lunch one day with a group of executives, 
one of them says to you: 


“We have been having a lot of trouble lately 
with turnover in our transcriptionist units. Just 
the other day we called in a consultant and talked 
to him about the kinds of tests he might have avail- 
able for the selection of better girls for this job. 
We talked at some length about the job and about 
the qualities needed for this kind of work. The 
consultant assured us that he could develop a sound 
battery of selection tests and guaranteed us reduc- 
tion in turnover within the year. I’m certainly glad 
that cat's finally off my back.” 


Would you agree with him? 


2. INTERCHANGEABILITY 


You are at lunch with executives from other 
companies. Learning that you are in personnel 
work, one of the men starts talking about an 
interesting experience he had. He says: 


Courtesy, The Harvard Business Review — and the author, A. H. Soueruine. 
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“A fellow came to my office about a year ago 
trying to sell me a program in testing. At first I 
was a little skeptical. Who needs tests? We're 
doing fine without them. But he asked me to give 
him ten minutes of my time and actually take the 
test. I figured I'd have nothing fo lose, so I did. 
Y’know, that test is the most amazing thing. In 
just ten minutes that fellow told mre more about 
myself than I hoped anybody would ever know 
about me. 

“I asked him to try it out on some of the other 
fellows in the office. Darned if they didn’t have 
the same general reaction. That convinced us. We 
had one of our men take a course and learn more 
about the test. We just installed it about six months 
ago. Since that time, we've had little or no diff- 
culty in selecting the right man. Almost to a man, 
we are told that the test really reveals a true picture 
of personality.” 


At this point, another in the group makes this 
observation : 


“I’m glad to hear you say that. I think our com- 
panies are quite similar. In fact, you will remem- 
ber we cooperated in developing job descriptions. 
With that kind of experience, I think we'll get in 
touch with the outfit and talk with them, too.” 


Would you agree with them? 


3. “TESTS BREED CONFORMITY 


You are in a meeting one day with a group 
of executives. They are talking about the new 
testing program which the technicians in the 
personnel department have just instituted. One 
executive says: 

“Personally, I’m grateful we have such tests 
available to us now. Thev’re going to be of some 
real help to me in making a decision. Of course, I 
think they’ve gone too far. One of the personnel 
department representatives was telling me today 
that they have considerable evidence that the com- 
pany should not hire a clerk if she scores below a 
certain score on these tests. When you get to that 
point, you lose sight of the individual. Tests aren’t 
perfect, and there’s many a girl with a low score 
who could do a creditable job for us. After all, we 
know our department; we know what is needed 
and not needed. Tests are fine as guides, but we 
can’t lose sight of the judgment that all of us have 
to exercise in a selection process.” 


A second executive comments on this view: 


“Well, I'm glad for the cutoff score. Decision 
making is easier, so I'm willing to go along with 
the test results. If they say ‘hire,’ I will. If they 
say ‘reject,’ well, I'll do that, too. Besides, people 


these days expect to be tested and they are willino 
to go along with whatever the test results tell us.” 


But a third man has this rejoinder: 


“Well, gentlemen, I must confess I’m scared. | 
don’t like to get in the position of thinking that test 
results will be used for selection. This breeds con- 
formity. Before we know it, we will have a group 
of girls around here who think alike, act alike, and 
maybe — fortunately or unfortunately — even 
look alike. Besides, as far as I can see, this is all 
money down the drain. You know as well as I do 
that these scores can be faked and influenced by so 
many things. Ifa girl has a good day or a bad day, 
it can affect her ability to get a job.” 


Would you agree with any of these men? 


In the remainder of this article I shall discuss 
each of the three vignettes in turn. But let me . 
tip my hand in advance with this general con- 
viction: if you agree wholeheartedly with any 
of these points of view, you are probably in for 
some problems in making a good decision regard- 
ing the development, the administration, or the 
use of testing programs in your company. 


When to Test 


The first vignette focuses on a problem which 
appears obvious once it is stated: the ability of 
tests to guarantee a quick remedy — in this case, 
a reduction in turnover. But the obvious is 
sometimes ignored, even by those with the best 
of intentions. The executive and the consultant 
are making an assumption that this turnover 
problem can be resolved through better selec- 
tion procedures. In reality, however, the cause 
may be poor supervision, poor training, or poor 
work standards, to name just a few possibilities. 

This is true of the many personnel problems 
facing a company — selection, placement, trans- 
fer, supervision, work flow, methods, benefits, 
salaries, training, working conditions, and ab- 
sences. All can be the result of a variety of 
causes. When a problem exists in any of these 


_ areas, the first thing a company does is ask why. 


In all probability, there will be no one reason; 
therefore, there can be no one cure. 

What cure should a company use? The solu- 
tion is based on two major questions: 


1. How much improvement can we expect by 
using this cure rather than some other one? 


2. Will the cost of instituting this cure justify 
the amount of improvement? 
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Only when a company sees that it has a prob- 
lem that may best be solved by developing a 
testing program, should it develop one — and 
then only if the estimated return justifies the 
estimated cost. 


Hiring a Specialist 


The first vignette raises another problem, too. 
It is difficult (if not impossible) to guarantee re- 
sults with any testing program. Granted, the 
competent professional is willing to make pro- 
fessional judgments. In all probability, if he has 
done an adequate preliminary study of the prob- 
lem, he will be able to achieve some measure of 
improvement. But the effectiveness of any such 
program must rest on the facts obtained by relat- 
ing test data to job performance. Hasty and un- 
founded predictions should be due cause for 
suspicion in the buyer. 

Seeking the aid of a professional may, in it- 
self, present a problem. It is somewhat disquiet- 
ing for a company to buy a service, through a 
consultant or the employment of its own people, 
before it really knows whether testing will pay 
off. On the surface, this does not appear to be 
too businesslike. In order to avoid that “extra 
cost” before it knows what benefits might be de- 
rived, a company sometimes taps “that personnel 
man in the corner who seems to be interested in 
this sort of thing” and gives him the assignment 
of developing a testing program. This saving 
device usually ends up being costly. 

Developing a testing program should not be 
a do-it-yourself project. It demands the use of 
competent, qualified personnel who are familiar 
with the myriad of technical details required for 
the adequate development and evaluation of se- 
lection devices. 


Appraising the Value 


In the second vignette we noticed the attitude 
that “the test works for me; therefore, it must 
be good,” and the attitude that “it works in X 
company; therefore, it will work in ours.” This 
suggests a different series of problems having to 
do mainly with questions regarding the value of 
any test used. 


Gullible’s Travels 


During my years of teaching in college and 
working in industry, I have demonstrated a tech- 
nique known as “numerographology” which, I 
believe, bears on this point. Very briefly, it re- 


quires that a person write down in his own hand- 
writing the first six-digit number that comes to 
mind. On this basis, I give a person an analysis, 
in a paragraph or two, of his major personality 
characteristics. Over the years, 98% of the 
people who have received an analysis through 
this technique have indicated that it is an un- 
usually accurate and discerning means for ana- 
lyzing personality. 

Yet the technique is not for sale because, as 
a matter of fact, “numerographology” as a meas- 
uring instrument is extremely poor. Interesting- 
ly enough, all people get exactly the same de- 
scription! As a demonstration, however, it has 
merit. Just because a lot of people are pleased 
with a particular test does not make it a good 
test. There are many reports of the gullibility 
of individuals, including executives and person- 
nel managers.” A test may have the right-sound- 
ing name, it may have the personal testimony 
of many people, it may even make people feel 
good, but it can still be a highly useless test. 


Troubles With Statistics 


Where does a company turn to find support 
for the use of a given test? Most tests are accom- 
panied by manuals, giving information on how 
to administer and score the tests; they should 
also include some information on the test’s reli- 
ability and validity. These manuals, however, 
can be filled with statistics which are included 
primarily to impress rather than to shed light 
on the test’s real worth. Hence, the manual 
might present tables which will indicate the 
difference in scores between those who are hired 
and those who are not hired. It may present 
data indicating that turnover has been reduced 
in a certain company during the first year of 
using this test. There may be tables showing 
how this test is related to other tests, similar and 
dissimilar; or how parts of this test are related 
to other parts. 

But none of this information gives the com- 
pany help on the question it really needs an- 
swered: Does this test measure the factor or 
factors which are related to job performance in 
our particular firm? What is even more to the 
point is the fact that the manual cannot give a 
company this information. Even a report in the 
manual on how well a test works in one com- 
pany will not guarantee the same success in an- 


* See Ross Stagner, “The Gullibility of Personnel Man- 
agers,” Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1958, p. 347. 
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other. The only sure avenue is to use, and then 
to test, the test. 


Determining Validity 


There have been many articles written on 
what procedures a company should follow to 
determine the validity of the tests it uses. These 
steps can be enumerated very quickly: 


1. Study the job. 

2. Determine the factors needed for success. 

3. Determine which factors can be tested and 
then develop or select the tests. 

4. Administer the tests to applicants and hire 
without the benefit of test results, and/or 
administer the tests to a group of “good” 
and “poor” workers on that job. 

5. Interpret the results; i.e., determine the ex- 
tent to which test results are related to job 
performance. 

6. Follow through and check the validity of the 
test results periodically. 


The procedure sounds innocent enough. But 
problems in instituting it mav be insurmount- 
able for the company unless it is forewarned and 
forearmed to deal effectively with them. Here 
are some of the key questions that come up: 


® Who determines what factors are essential 
on the job? 


At first glance, obtaining this information ap- 
pears to be a rather modest requirement. All one 
need do is to observe the worker on the job and 
then make some reasonable guesses as to the 
characteristics needed for such performance. 

But these observations are not done in a 
vacuum. They are made instead in a situation 
in which management, the employee, and in 
some cases, the union, may have some definite 
opinions. If all three parties agree, it is a happy 
situation. At least, it is about the best we can 
expect. If they do not agree, developing a test- 
ing program might be sidetracked before it starts. 
A personal experience may bear this out: 


As a consultant to a small company, I was given 
the problem of developing techniques for the re- 
cruitment and selection of female college gradu- 
ates for a particular job within the company. 
Through talks with management and with the col- 
lege girls presently on the job, along with direct 
observation, I became thoroughly familiar with the 
duties of the position. A difference of opinion be- 
came apparent. 


Management, on the one hand, felt that the job 
demanded the intelligence and the background of 
college graduates. The girls, on the other hand 
were bored with their job and indicated that it 
could be done very well by women with a high 
school or, at best, a partial college background, 
Observation seemed to support the incumbents’ 
opinion. 

If we go along with management in this case 
and select college women, a program could be de- 


veloped which has little chance of success, for we 
are now drawing from the wrong applicant popu- 
lation. If we do not accept management’s point of 
view, then there again seems little value in devel- 
oping a program. After all, management must 
support it if it is to be successful. 


© Who shall be tested? 


As indicated previously, a company has two 
choices in answering this question. First, it may 
elect to use present workers as its research group. 
If it does, it must be careful to lay the necessary 
groundwork before the researcher moves into a 
unit and starts testing the employees. Depend- 
ing on the atmosphere which has been created 
in the company, employees may be understand- 
ably suspicious — they may fear their future on 
the job. The actions of some unions may tend 
to magnify this problem. In addition, executives 
may have serious reservations about taking the 
necessary time out of the production schedule 
for the testing of employees, particularly if man- 
agement feels that it is not receiving any direct 
benefits, such as information about specific em- 
ployee performance. 

‘The second way relates to the fact that all of 
the problems connected with present employees 
can be avoided by using an applicant population 
as the research group. This demands that the 
company hire on some basis other than test re- 
sults, and at some later date relate the test results 
of these applicants to their job performance. 
From the researcher's point of view, such a pro- 
cedure is ideal. But the manager who has a 
problem and who wants an answer may not 
want to wait a year or more to find out if the 
selection device is good or bad. Neither does 
management want to commit itself to hiring any 
more poor workers; it wants an answer — and 
right now. 


* What standards of performance shall be 
used in determining the usefulness of the tests? 


This is an age-old problem. At first glance, 
most companies feel that they are doing an ex- 
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cellent job of maintaining proper records of any 
employee’s job performance and development. 
Unless these records are linked to some objective 
measures of performance, such as _piece-rate 
production, number of days absent, or number 
of rejects, routine files on employees turn out 
to be a “by-guess-and-by-golly” kind of informa- 
tion regarding performance. To suggest to a 
company that new records must now be devel- 
oped creates a problem which may appear in- 
surmountable. “It’s all right to institute some 
tests, but don’t foul up our department's per- 
sonnel records by changing them all around!” 
And yet change is crucial if such a company ex- 
pects to learn anything about its testing program. 

Even if management gets over this hurdle, 
there still remains the problem of what kinds 
of records to keep. We need not go into all of 
the problems related to merit evaluation, but it 
should be pointed out that they must be an- 
swered to the satisfaction of the company if suit- 
able criteria are to be developed. As the com- 
plexity of the job increases, so do the problems 
in criteria development. 

In our experience at The Travelers Insurance 
Companies, in developing selection tests for most 
clerical positions we rely primarily on the judg- 
ments of supervisors regarding the work per- 
formance of employees. We have judiciously 
avoided asking the supervisors to put a numer- 
ical weight on their judgments. Rather, through 
a personal interview with each of the supervisors 
over a period of time, we have obtained inde- 
pendent judgments on a sample of new em- 
ployees. Supervisors were encouraged to refer 
to specific behavior on the job in arriving at their 
judgments. These independent supervisory rat- 
ings were then used as the criteria for research 
purposes. 

Incidentally, we feel that this has a periph- 
eral effect. Aside from giving us some informa- 
tion about new employees, it gives the super- 
visor another opportunity, apart from his annual 
merit evaluation, to take a closer look at his 
workers and to identify those who are not meas- 
uring up to expectations and those who are 
ready for more responsible jobs. This often re- 
sults in correction talks with the employee or 
advancement for the employee at an earlier date. 


* Should management concern itself with the 
subject matter of the test? 


I recall reading a preliminary report regard- 
ing a brief test which one insurance company is 


. developing, supposedly to determine the insur- 


ability of its automobile drivers below the age 
of 25. Someone raised a question regarding the 
use of such multiple-choice items on the test as 
“What kind of dog do you think would be the 
greatest cause of accidents?” or “With which of 
the following women would you most likely 
argue if you were involved with her in an auto- 
mobile accident?” 

On the face of it, questions like the forego- 
ing appear to have little or nothing to do with 
the purpose of the test. From the practical busi- 
ness point of view, however, this should be of 
no real concern to the company. The important 
factor is one of knowing (and knowing in an 
empirical sense rather than feeling it intuitively) 
that the test items discriminate, in this case, 
between good and poor drivers. 

But this does not mean that a company has 
no responsibility for the nature of the measur- 
ing instruments it uses. More than validity is 
at stake. Public relations, too, is a vital issue to 
consider. There may well be a point beyond 
which it is fruitless and even tactless to explore. 
This may be particularly true as the company 
ventures into personality testing, where, to date, 
the results for use in business have not been 
encouraging. 

One cynic, who had apparently experienced 
some tortuous personal questioning, recently ob- 
served with tongue-in-cheek, but with a sharp 
needle-in-hand: 


“The moment some subaltern slips you a ques- 
tionnaire asking such things as “Would you rather 
eat a banana split alone or with a jolly crowd?’ pull 
this out of your pocket and have him fill it out 
for you: 


1. How big is the Christmas bonus around 
here? 


i) 


Would you classify your company as pro- 
gressive or reactionary? That is, you aren't 
still sticking to two coffee breaks a day, are 
you? 

3. The company pays for employee parking, of 
course ? 


4. Everybody has paid vacations, insurance 
plans, retirement programs, and all that 
stuff; but does this company have any real 
extras? 


5. Whom do I see about arranging some sick 
leave during the duck-hunting season? 


“This kind of approach is guaranteed to have a 
startling effect in any company. That’s a comfort- 
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ing thought indeed when you start reading the 
want ads again.” 


® What are the tangential considerations? 


A company which subscribes to a testing pro- 
gram commits itself for a long period of time, 
not temporarily. As conditions change in labor 
supply — both in quantity and quality — and 
in business methods, the validity of a particular 
testing program is quickly affected. The ques- 
tion, therefore, becomes one not only of deter- 
mining whether a test is good or not, but also of 
determining the extent to which a company is 
willing to support the many peripheral effects 
which are bound to arise from its commitments 
to such a program. 

In this connection, the following considera- 
tions should be kept in mind: 


Expense — Costs of a testing program are not 
only measured in the dollars needed to pay the 
salaries of the staff, but also in the effects that 
testing mav have on the applicant, the emplovee, 
and the management. Reference has already been 
made to some of these effects, which may well, in 
the long run, cost more than the actual expense of 
administering the program. 


Labor supply — The establishment of a cutoff 
score on a test automatically reduces the number 
of people who may be considered for that par- 
ticular job. If the testing program includes a series 
of tests, each with its own cutoff score, this will 
lead to an even smaller market of potential appki- 
cants for the job. The establishment of minimum 
test scores must, therefore, be related in some real- 
istic fashion to the labor supply. A company cannot 
always afford to use that cutoff score which pro- 
duces maximum validity. 


Scope of measurement — It is a generally ac- 
cepted notion that no testing program can possibly 
measure all of the factors which are important for 
success on the job. This statement becomes more 
applicable as we move up the classification of jobs 
from the unskilled to the skilled to the supervisory 
and management levels. But even at the clerical 
level, after the company measures clerical aptitudes 
and typing skills and finds them to be above the 
minimum test standards, it must still make a deci- 
sion regarding the motivations, the value systems, 
the attitudes of the applicants, and how these char- 
acteristics will enhance or detract from the basic 
skills. 

The company cannot, therefore, use tests as a 
substitute, but rather only as a supplement to an 
already existing selection program. Highly valid 
tests can be offset by weaknesses in other areas of 
the selection process. Only the company can de- 


cide whether the cost for the addition of testing is 
the best place in the selection process to invest its 
money. 


The Differences Within 


We come now to the third vignette, which 
raised such attitudes as “I reserve the right to 
make the decision”; “I’m glad the tests decide 
for me”; and “Tests breed conformity.” The 
comments made by the executives in this ex- 
ample reflect what has just been stated; name- 
ly, that the company atmosphere, attitudes, and 
value judgments have much to do, in the final 
analysis, with the success or failure of a testing 
program. A company can hire a highly com- 
petent consultant or staff man; it can develop 
excellent criteria and valid tests. But unless the 
testing program is carried on in an atmosphere 
which supports it and which understands it, it 
can be doomed to failure. 

Hence, when the question of psychological 
testing first comes up, a company should take a 
hard, cold look at what it believes and is willing 
to support, not what it thinks it should do or 
must do. 


Line & Staff Relations 


Much has been written recently on this par- 
ticular topic. There are those who believe that 
in the years to come staff functions will play an 
increasingly important part in the over-all oper- 
ations of a company. Others talk in terms of 
staff as opposed to line, rather than staff and 
line functions. 

A personnel testing program must, by its very 
nature, be developed and administered primari- 
ly through a staff department. If managers in 
line operations have no confidence in what staff 
departments are attempting to do, if they have 
an attitude that this should or could best be han- 
dled by line operators “who know what is really 
going on within the company,” then it is doubt- 
ful that a testing program will have the support 
it needs to be as effective as it possibly can be. 


Varied Attitudes 


What kinds of feelings and attitudes do ex- 
ecutives have about testing? The following are 
outstanding: 


« “I can’t give up my decision-making responsi- 
bilities to a testing program.” The first executive 


in the third vignette indicated that he just could 
not go along with the results of the test and ignore 
other selection factors. Now, we can grant that 
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there are many different factors which make for 
the success of individuals on the job. But if, 
through empirical study, a company determines 
that individuals with a certain test performance 
are, on the whole, not good employment risks, then 
management should be bound to the program and 
should not override these empirical findings by 
permitting their personal judgments to enter into 
a decision. 


« “I’m glad that tests can make the decision for 
me.” On the other hand, the second executive in 
the example was equally wrong. Once an appli- 
cant scores above some empirically founded mini- 
mum standard, management must make an inter- 
pretation of test results. These results aid in the 
selection decision; they do not indicate that man- 
agement must hire. When management gets to the 
point of thinking that tests can take away its re- 
sponsibility to make a selection decision, it has de- 
veloped a faith well beyond what is reasonable 
and justifiable. 


a “Tests can be faked.” Often an argument 
which is used against installing a testing program 
leans heavily on the belief that tests can be faked. 
So can application blanks, letters of reference, and 
even information obtained through an interview. 
This argument implies that respondents will falsify 
tests at every opportunity, particularly when it 
comes to getting a job. 

In the case of those positions that demand the 
evaluation of characteristics which psychology is 


willing to admit are not presently best evaluated - 


through industrial test procedures (and here we can 
include most of the self-inventories and personal- 
ity and attitude measures), certainly a company 
should think twice before utilizing them. But 
there are a myriad of tests that measure skills and 
abilities (apart from assessment of personality) 
which people either have or do not have, which 
can be measured reliably, and which can be objec- 
tively scored and related to whatever measures of 
performance a company desires. 


a “Tests breed conformity.” Recent writings 
have argued that testing breeds the organization 
man, particularly at the supervisory and manage- 
ment levels where it selects out only those indi- 
viduals who possess the qualities demanded by the 
corporation. There is little evidence to substanti- 
ate this claim. Undeniably, all people are differ- 
ent; and when it comes to the subtle personality 
characteristics which make for these differences — 
such as motives, attitudes, values, and experiences 
— the variances are so great and the means to 
evaluate are still so relatively primitive that even 
if a company would desire all men with the same 
amount of the same drive, it would be difficult to 
select and recruit such a group. 


But even more important is the fact that the 
very kind of man which a company now seeks for 
management positions denies the very probability 
of conformity. Management is becoming more 
aware of its need for the creative man, for the man 
with ability and drive to be imaginative, to develop 
new horizons in the industry, and to have the de- 
sire and the ambition to remove himself from the 
thundering herd of conformity and bureaucracy. 


Management & People 


Aside from their attitudes about testing, man- 
agers should also explore their feelings about 
people. A subtlety is involved here which, in 
my opinion, can make a real difference in the 
success of a program. Testing programs demand 
a fairly objective appraisal of individuals (an 
end that a company should move toward in all 
its evaluation procedures). Testing is not an 
invitation to consider applicants and employees 
as things in the environment which can be put 
through a mill. A decision cannot be reached 
without some person-to-person involvement on 
the part of the company. 

On the one hand, as we have indicated, test- 
ing demands adherence to certain minimum 
standards empirically derived. On the other 
hand, failure to “pass” a test should rarely, if 
ever, be used as the sole basis for a discussion 
with an applicant who did not get the job he 
sought. It is difficult in such situations for the 
applicant to justify to himself or to others that 
the tests are any good at all. The test may, in 
fact, be valid. But we are talking here about 
feelings, and these feelings make a big differ- 
ence when it comes to such things as public 
relations, employee morale, and relations with 
unions. Unless the company is tuned to these 
feelings before, during, and after the develop- 
ment of a testing program, installation of the 
program may have negative effects. 

This concern for feelings sometimes takes the 
form of a claim that using tests is an invasion 
of privacy. Whether it is or not depends jargely 
on the use to which the information is put. A 
company continuously has the problem of ana- 
lyzing the materials with which it works, human 
or not. 

Take the way a company carefully studies the 
manufactured product to determine its structure, 
and puts it under rigorous tests to check its over- 
all effectiveness. In the same vein, a company 
seeks to obtain, in as valid a way as is possible, 
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information about its people. Such records, of 
course, must remain confidential and be used 
only to the extent that they aid in evaluating the 
individual’s potential effectiveness on the job. 
To do less than this indicates a lack of concern 
for the full development of people on the job. 
To do more than this implies a lack of respect 
for the individuality of the person. 


Conclusion 


In raising all of these questions, I am not 
suggesting that testing programs have no value. 
On the contrary! The evidence is much too 
weighty in support of the effectiveness of such 
programs in an industrial setting. I am urging, 
rather, that a company do more than focus on 
such factors as determining what the problem 
is, whether tests can help to resolve that prob- 
lem, what program should be used in the devel- 
opment and evaluation of such tests, how much 
tests cost, effects on labor supply, and the like. 
While these areas must undoubtedly be consid- 
ered, they will be of little value to the company 
that does not take a closer look at and gain in- 
sight into: 


* Its departmental relations — particularly be- 
tween line and staff functions. 


* Its attitudes about people, both within and out- 
side the company. 


* Its feelings about objective measures of evaly- 
ation. 


® Its desire for change. 


Understandably, committing a company to a 
testing program can be disquieting. This is not 
only a matter of the general tendency to resist 
change. There is also a technical jargon which 
prevents complete understanding. And there is, 
to some degree, an accepted reliance on concepts 
or on other people rather than on one’s own 
feelings in evaluating personnel. Testing means 
committing oneself to learning where the tests 
come from, what evidence the company has for 
making the statements it does, and how to evalu- 
ate more objectively the information it obtains 
on personnel. It means a willingness to become 
more critical of oneself, more aware of the over- 
generalizations one makes about people, more 
aware of one’s biases. 

In short, over and above its concern for the 
mechanics of developing a testing program, a 
company must develop awareness of certain 
subtleties existing within its management ranks, 
These subtleties can be the overwhelming deter- 
minants for the success or failure of psycho- 
logical testing in business. 


N AT least one conclusion the behavioral scientists appear to be in practically 

unanimous agreement. The conclusion is that each of us does not have a 
personality; each of us is a personality. This means that it is grossly inaccurate to 
speak of people as having a “nice” or a “disagreeable” personality. We should be 
more specific — a bit more scientific. It means further that if vou have any per- 
sonnel forms — employment, appraisal, reference — that include “personality” 
along with cooperation, initiative, energy, judgment, as qualities of an individual, 
those forms are obsolete. Each of those qualities is an ingredient of total person- 
ality. This conclusion imposes upon us an obligation to be more precise, to make 
up our minds what ingredients of personality we are interested in, not to use per- 
sonality as a dumping place for the things that are left over in our analvsis of 
desirable or critical qualities. 

But the conclusion does not stop with that first observation. It goes on to say 
that most personalities are healthy. A healthy personality is one in which the 
almost infinite number of ingredients are in balance. You may think I’m a screw- 
ball, but I am in balance and, therefore, for the time being, anyway, a healthy per- 
sonality. If a personality is to remain healthy, you cannot change one ingredient 
without altering some others. This is a conclusion of tremendous importance to 
the progress of personnel administration. 


Thomas G. Spates, Human Values Where People Work 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960, pp. 172-173. 


BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Iider books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certuin issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. _ E. P. FLIPPO. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961. 620 pages. $7.95. 


The design of the book is such as to set the broad base and then develop the major 
functions of personnel management as a es The introductory chapters pro- 
vide the perspective of the personnel field — past, present, and future. In approach- 
ing the broad base, the author assigns to personnel management the same responsi- 
bilities as for any other major management field: planning, organizing, directing, 

and controlling. Line-staff relations, the formulation of personnel onic, standards, 
feedback, and other considerations are discussed. 


The personnel functions are presented as five principal functions: (1) Procurement 
of personnel — forecasting of manpower needs, executive manpower planning, 
recruitment, selection, tests and interviewing; (2) Development of rh sonra: ae 
training operative personnel, developing supervisory and executive personnel, per- 
formance appraisal, and advancement; (3) Compensation — wage and salary admin- 
istration, job evaluation, money incentives, and variations of compensation pro- 
grams; (4) Integration —human relations, morale, communication, collective bargain- 
ing, grievances and disciplinary action; and, (5) Maintenance — safety and health, 
employee-services programs, and personnel research. For each of the main five 
functions there are appropriate cases. A total of 22 well-varied case studies are 
included. In addition, the book contains a good distribution of discussion questions, 
exercises, and recommended readings. 
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ORGANIZED EXECUTIVE ACTION. HENRY H. ALBERS. 
Jobn Wiley & Sons, Inc. 604 pages. $8.50. 


Decision-making, communication, and leadership are presented as the main mani- 
festations of executive action. Executive action is treated within the larger orbit 
of influences such as environmental forces, functional areas of management and 
their different complexities, and major developments such as information theory, 
Operations research, quality control, and electronic data-processing. ‘‘The Manage- 
ment Problem: Past and Present’’ and ‘‘Organization for Management’’ serve as the 
springboard parts to the presentation. There follow the three central parts: 
‘‘Decision-Making — Planning Strategies,’’ ‘‘Planning and Control — Informational 
Systems,’’ and ‘‘Leadership and Motivation.’’ The volume closes with two well- 
treated chapters on the development of executives. 


Considerable depth treatment is given to dynamic planning as a major form of 
decision-making. The author presents in detail the key considerations of the 
decision-making ‘unction and the environmental and other factors influencing 
policies, strategies, systems for improved efficiency, and standardization. Special 
treatment is given to planning as a scientific activity — both in broad organizational 
planning and in planning various management functions. More than one hundred 
pages is given over to fe vital problem of general and special communications in 
Organizational life. The concepts of authority and leadership are presented in 
broad-brush stroke, for the most part, but with effectiveness. The book abounds in 
illustrations and exhibits. 
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SUPERVISORS IN ACTION. JOSEPH J. FAMUL ARO. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1961. 238 pages. $4.75. 


Of particular usefulness to the relatively new supervisor is this broad sweep of 
Supervisors in Action concerned with employee-supervisor relations and self-analysis. 
Listening, learning, getting employee action, understanding oneself, and fulfilling 
the supervisory job — these are within the mainstream of the book. 


The fifteen chapters are in this sequence and with their apt designations:(1) Commu- 
nications — organizational blood cells; (2) Your Job — a full-sized view; (3) Your- 
self — shadow or substance; (4) Selection and Placement — crystal gazing or sound 
judgment; (5) Training — appetizer or full meal; (6) Your Delegation — silver-coated 
or clear glass; (7) Your Orders — beveled or sharp-edged; (8) Your reprimands — 
three-way vision; (9) Performance Appraisal — a matter of coach, not couch; 

(10) Your Listening Qwtient — in one ear and out the other; (11) Your Time ~ how’s 
your hourglass; (12) Problem Employees — a problem with problems; (13) Union 
Contracts — a sticky matter of stick-to-itiveness; (14) Your Bosses — inside and 
out; and, (15) A View -- a nondimensional affair. The units are brief, the short 
case incidents are stimulating, and the treatment is generally lively and readable. 


The author has been associated with Revlon Corporation, the New York Times, and 
the Columbia Gas System. 
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MANAGEMENT’S TALENT SEARCH. P. W. MALONEY. 
Amer. Management Ass'n, 1961. 160 pages. $4.50 ($3.00 AMA members) 


The Assistant Manager of Employee Relations, Esso Research and Engineering 
Company, puts together a fund of knowledge and experiences in the recruitment of 
‘thard to get’’ personnel — engineers, scientists, sales representatives, accountants, 
managers, and other professionals essential to a modern company. The search for 
such talent is so intense and competitive that only the company with a formalized 
recruitment program is able to make any gains in getting a share of this ‘hard to get’’ 
manpower. 


The task begins with effective planning on the part of management in terms of its 
study of trends, supply and demand, needs, and projections. There must be clear 
responsibility levels, budget planning, and an understanding of manpower sources 
to be tapped. The role of the Central Recruitment Group is well presented in terms 
of qualitative and quantitative staffing, support, training needs, and strategies. Much 
of the book is devoted to the how-to and pointers in regard to campus recruiting — 
staffing the team, trip arrangements, techniques for getting ready, and effective 
methods. The in-plant visit is also well outlined — preparations for it, essentials 
to be covered, prt follow-up in the way of systems and procedures. Mr. Malone 
also gives attention to recruitment literature, reports and statistics, starting-sal ary 
policy, and the image of the company as it visits various campus centers. Special 
attention is also given to recruitment from other organizations, the problem facing 
the small company employer, and coordination. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 6TH EDITION. 
W. D. SCOTT, R. C CLOTHIER, AND W. R. SPRIEGEL. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 623 pages. $7.75. 


In bringing this book up to date through this sixth edition, an effort was made to 
base it on a survey of the current policies and practices in more than 850 companies 
which responded to a special questionnaire. A new chapter on human relations is 
included and other shifts in emphasis have been made in this new edition. One gains 
a good perspective from the appendix which presents the trends in personnel manage- 
ment as measured in 1930, 1940, 1947, 1953, and 1957. 


The more than 30 chapters of the book are presented in these nine main parts: 

(1) The Evolution of the Personnel Function; (2) Personnel Procedures, Tools, and 
Records: (3) The Human Relations and Psychological Approach; (4) Communication, 4 
Employee Orientation, and Training, and Executive Development; (5) The Labor 
Movement; (6) Wage and Salary Administration, Employee Remuneration, and Other 
Incentives; (7) Other Operational Problems in Personnel Administration and Manage- 
ment; (8) Employee Representation and Social Controls; and, (9) Measuring Perform- 
ance. Effective presentation of essential principles and practices, results of survey 
and research studies, footnotes to experiences of leading companies, exhibits, and 
illustrations add to the value of the treatment of these nine parts of the book. There 
is also generous inclusion of charts, tables, codes, and other material. Originally 
published in 1923 and kept up-to-date through successive editions, this boo 
continues to be a basic resource for personnel managers. 
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EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS IN ACTION. R. NEWCOMB AND M. SAMMONS. 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. 337 pages. $5.75. 


The two partners of the Chicago firm, consultants in employer-employee communi- d 
cations, bring to bear the practical knowledge of some twenty years of experience 4 
in this field. It embodies administrative communication, communication in inter- — : 
personal relations in business life, management-labor communication, the communi- a 
cation organs in companies, and other aspects of the problem. The bulk of material 1 
represents that gathered from successfully operating programs in many companies, i 
and these are identified in the preface to the book. : 


In addition the principal responsibilities of management and the underpinning of | 
essentials to good communication, the authors devote special chapters to specific } 
areas: communication in explaining wage structure, in recruitment, in making known 4 
employee benefits, in campaigning for cost reduction programs, when automation is . 
being considered, and in many other ventures. The scope of the book extends to ; 
communication not only within the work plant but also in multi-plant companies. At 
the end of each chapter there is a list of ‘‘tips’’ useful to the executive, supervisor, 4 
personnel officer and others seeking practical counsel on how to make his communi- 
cations more effective. Discussion of effective oral and written communication is 
presented, as well as the job of the professional communicator. The appendix 
provides an extensive list of ‘twho’s who’’ among communications specialists. i 
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AMA ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING. 
ELIZABETH MARTING, EDITOR. 
Amer, Management Ass'n., 1961. 451 pages. $22.50 ($15.00 Members). 


As a product of the cooperation of many training staffs and the selections of super- 
visory training excerpts from manuals, guides, handbooks, and other materials of 
many organizations, this ‘‘encyclopedia’’ will prove to be a very useful tool to many 
kinds of enterprises. These resources have been carefully drawn and well integrated 
to provide a fund of guidance and operating information profitable to all interested in 
Management in general and in the field of supervisory training, particularly. It is, 
again, another expression of the interchange of training mr and concepts among 
interested companies and professional associations — in this case, the AMA. e 
contributors number about 40 organizations active in this field. The contributions 
range from the art of holding a meeting to the arduous grievance procedure, from 
induction of the new man to ‘twhen separation is the answer,’’ and from individual 
self-development to effective company teamwork. The format of the encyclopedia is 
excellently executed and renders it easy to use by practitioners and others. 


The many subjects (about 35) are structured into six major sections: (1) Getting 
Acquainted With Management, (2) Learning to Work Through People, (3) Developing a 
Competent Work Group, (4) Managing the Over-~All Job, (5) Understanding Specific 
Responsibilities, and (6) Making the Transition. The exhibits, charts, graphic 
presentations, and other documents add much to the text, and these are used 
throughout the binder volume. 
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PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY. 3RD EDITION. 
DONALD A. AND ELEANOR LAIRD. 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1961. 442 pages. $5.75 


The book, as in the earlier editions, is designed to provide the reader with a summary 
of modern psychology, and especially as related to human problems in business life. 
In this context it is also highlights some research findings about human relations and 
indicates their application in business situations. 


Personal Efficiency covers such matters as getting the right job, efficient learning, 
remembering, rapid reading, and balanced personal efficiency in the workday. Human 
Relations and Morale treats the problems of motivation, hostility, creating confidence, 
the will to work, morale through accomplishment and self-esteem in the work situation. 
Personality and Emotional Health provides several chapters on personality, maturity, 
dealing with tension, interviewing, and related considerations. And, Personal 
Leadership and Group Co-operation presents an account of the basis of leadership, 
role playing, group conflicts and group cooperation, the strategies of leadership, and 
developing personal leadership attributes. 


As in earlier editions, there are the helpful features of review questions, chapter 
summaries, things to do and problems to discuss, and many visual aids. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. von HALLER GILMER. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 513 pages. $7.50. 


The main theme of the book is to describe how modern psychology fits into the 
industrial complex, and in doing so the author has drawn upon contributions of _ 
social, experimental, and clinical psychology and relates them to phases of business 
organization. A number of specialists assisted in the writing of this book and a 
cross-section of business, industrial, and governmental organizations made available 
their resources, experiences, and practices. 


The seven parts of the book are structured as follows: Part I: Psychology in 
Industry — the aim and scope of industrial psychology and its continuing develop- 
ment; Part Il: The Industrial Environment — environment, structures, procedures, and 
operations; Part III: Personnel Psychology — selection, training, morale, human 
relations, supervision; Part IV: Labor Problems in Industry — labor-management 
relations, the handicapped worker, the aging worker, women and the unemployed; 
Part V: Problems Related to Work — the nature of production standards, accidents 
and safety, engineering psychology, and extension of the role of psychology in new 
fields; Part VI: Influence and Social Interaction — the industrial community, advertis- 
ing, marketing research; and Part VII: The Individual in Industry — industrial mental 
health and personal adjustments in industry. An extensive bibliography features each 
of the main parts. The book is intended primarily as an up-to-date text in the field. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMUNICATION. LEE O. THAYER. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 336 pages. $8.65. 


The author prefaces the book with the note that this particular book on communi- 
cation is designed to deal with a functional approach and with insights rather than 

a book about communication as such. He clarifies this by sharing what he regards as 
a basic understanding at the outset: ‘‘As aman thinks, so does 4 communicate; as 
he communicates, so must he think. One cannot separate the ability to communicate 
from the ability to think clearly and persistently about specific problems.”’ In short, 
successful communications goes with successful thinking. 


The dynamics of administrative communication is presented in terms of the nature of 
administration, people, and communication. The qualities of administrative communi- 
cation cover effectiveness, ease and efficiency, and clarity. The functions take in 
the sweep of informational, evaluative, instructive, persuasive, and other aspects of 
communication. The methods take in both the conventional and the newer media, 
tools, and channels of administrative communication in an organization. The problems 
of communication are cited and discussed — communication technology, semantics, 
personal relations, and barriers. The author discusses some of the revelant research 
studies into these problems. Finally, there is a concluding part on an overview of 
people, communications, and organizational behavior. Appendices include pointers 
on writing, reporting, and preparation of the memorandum. A very rich bibliography 
of references is a valuable feature of the book. 
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THE ASSESSMENT OF EMPLOYEE MORALE. R. P. YUZUK. 
Bur. of Bus. Research, Ohio State Uniu, 1960. 67 pages. $2.00. 


In this monograph of the Bureau of Business Research (Monograph No. 99), a 
research effort is made to compare the descriptive and the evaluative modes of 
approach in determining the status of morale in an organization. The study involved 
an electrical manufacturing firm and some 130 employees in 19 departments in the 
firm — with 65 employees responding to each form, the one descriptive and the other 
evaluative. In each case, the form contained such items as these: adequacy of 
communication, fairness, identification with the company, status and recognition, 
interpersonal relations with fellow employees, job satisfaction, technical competence 
of fellow employees, and related items. 


Among some of the conclusions: (1) a comparison between the two approaches in 
regard to biasability reveals that the evaluative type of inventory possesses a large 
general or bias factor, (2) on the other hand, the descriptive type contains no general 
factor of this kind — however, this does no infer that the descriptive scale is bias- 
free for there are other considerations involved, (3) the average reliabilities of the two 
forms were found to be .81 for the evaluative and .61 for the descriptive, (4) certain 
dimensions of employee morale do relate to selected facets of employee performance, 
(5) morale cannot be defined by a single score which reflects the sum total of 
employee feeling — rather, it is a multidimensional construct comprised of relatively 
independent ledtinge and attitudes each of which contributes to the well-being and 
effectiveness of the man on the job. 
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THE PUBLIC PERSONNEL AGENCY AND THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE. 
T. PAGE, EDITOR. 
Public Personnel Ass'n, 1960. 40 pages. $2.50(Members, $2.00). 


This symposium held at the Association’s International Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration features contributions by distinguished leaders such as 
H. Eliot Kaplan, Frederick C. Mosher, Thomas Page, William W. Shaw, Rocco C. 
Siciliano, and Vaux Owen. It deals in relationships with the chief executive in an 
established civil service system — the President of the United States, governors, 
mayors, and city managers and the personnel agencies in their respective areas of 
government. Dr. Mosher prexents ‘‘The Public Personnel Agency and the Chief 
Executive;’’ Mr. Siciliano’s discussion is on ‘‘'The Federal Personnel System Under 
Scrutiny,’’ and with Vaux Owen in a question-reply session from the Federal 
Employee organization viewpoint; Mr. Kaplan’s contribution is on ‘‘Executive 
Interest in Personnel Issues;’’ ‘tThe Career Personnel Executive in the Political 
Environment’”’ is presented by William W. Shaw; and, Dr. Page presents ‘‘Guides to 
the Study of the Organization of the Personnel Function.”’ 


The approaches presented are positive, forward-looking, critical, and addressed to 
important problems in the public domain. The inter-relationships are well-drawn 
between the personnel function in government and that of the operating agencies, 
fiscal units, and legislative bodies. Ultimately, the concern must be with values, 
as Dr. Shaw contends, and as they relate to public policies in the best interests of 
the citizenry. The need for more research in organizational behavior in policy 
developments is well stated. This PPA publication is its Personnel Report No.601. 
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THE MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT. E. D. CHAPPLE AND L. R. SAYLES. 
Macmillan Company, 1961. 218 pages. $6.50. 


The authors direct the emphasis to the design of the manager’s job, his department’s 
boundaries and the managerial dimensions handled, the control of costs, and the 
evaluation of his performance. Only to such key questions as the springboard, con- 
tend the authors, can we realistically relate other questions such as organizational 
measurement and the handling of human resources. And, the Measure of Management 
carries the sub-title ‘'. . .designing organizations for human effectiveness.’’ 


The knowns and unknowns of organization behavior serves as the introductory chap- 
ter to the book, and the point is stressed that managerial action can be measured anid 
that human behavice in organization is quantifiable. ‘‘Building the Organization and 
Measuring Its Performance’’ constitutes the first part of the book and deals with the 
problems of production standards, work flow as the basis for organizational design, 
the use of controls, and technological determinants in work-group behavior. The 
second part is devoted to ‘'The Individual, His Personality and His Job’’ — with 
attention to the relationships of man-job-organization, the impact of organization on 
employee health, and the evaluation of personality. ‘Managing Instability and 
Change”’ is the theme of the third part, and it deals with morale as a measure of 
organizational health, union-management relations and productivity, and approaches 
to organizational change. The book concludes with a discussion of the new 
responsibilities of the executive. 
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ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. CC. M. UPDEGRAFF AND W. P. McCOY. 
Bureal of National Affairs, Inc., 1961. 321 pages. $8.50. 


In the fifteen years since the first edition of this book, there have been many 
developments in the fast-moving stream of labor relations. In the preparation of 
this second edition Mr. Updegraff has eliminated certain parts now more or less 
obsolete, concentrated on the more important recently developing trends, beliefs, 
and practices, and presented an analysis of recent statutes, decisions, and other 
documentation of the labor arbitration field. Three new chapters have been added: 
“‘Summary of Labor Laws and Policy,’’ ‘‘Arbitration and Various Areas of Employ- 


ment,’’ and ''The Legal Rules of Evidence — Their Function in Relation to 
Arbitration.’’ 


The ten (10) main chapters include the following in this sequence: (1) General 
Nature of Arbitration, (2) Summary of Labor Laws and Policy, (3) Selection of 
Arbitrators — Their Qualifications, Jurisdictions, and Compensation, (4) The 
Agreement to Arbitrate and the Submission, (5) Arbitration and Various Areas of 
Employment, (6) The Legal Rules of Evidence — Their Function in Relation to 
Arbitration, (7) Procedure, (8) Awards and Their Enforcement, (9) Observations 
Concerning Several of the Types of Disputes Commonly Arbitrated, and (10) Enforce- 
ment of Contracts to Arbitrate. There are many explanatory notes, interpretations, 
and reference citations. As a general volume surveying arbitration in relation to 


labor disputes, this continues to be a ‘‘must’’ book for the company library and for 
the industrial relations staff. 
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LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION. R. TANNENBAUM, |. R. WESCHLER, 
AND F. MASSARIK. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 456 pages. $7.50. 


Described as a behavioral science approach to leadership and organization, this 
book represents a selection of writings during the past ten years of members of 

the Human Relations Research Group. The HRRG is a unit of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations and Graduate School of Business Administration, University of 
California, Los Angeles. At the ciose of the book there is an appraisal by a dis- 
tinguished leader in management theory, psychology, sociology, or other field. In 
essence, it is built from an interdisciplinary outlook on leadership and organization. 


The twenty-five contributions are treated in three major sections. The first Leader- 
ship and the Influence Process covers writings in human relations issues, leader- 
ship patterns, the process of understanding people, the management of differences, 
and other related subjects. The second section, Sensitivity Training: a Personal 
Approach to the Development of Leaders, presents ‘‘looking at ourselves’’ as a new 
focus in management training and includes case studies of sensitivity training and 
their impact on individuals and groups. The third section, Studies in Organization, 
is especially significant in its inclusion of the subjects of organizational effective- 
ness, job satisfaction and productivity, attitude measurement, the problems of 
evaluation, and diagnosis of the formal and the informal organization. In essence, 
a good compendium of writings which have been featured in various publications 

by the authors during the period of 1950—1960. 
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THE MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT. E. D. CHAPPLE AND L. R. SAYLES. 
Macmillan Company, 1961. 218 pages. $6.50. 


The authors direct the emphasis to the design of the manager’s job, his department’s 
boundaries and the managerial dimensions handled, the control of costs, and the 
evaluation of his performance. Only to such key questions as the springboard, con- 
tend the authors, can we realistically relate other questions such as organizational 
measurement and the handling of human resources. And, the Measure of Management 
carries the sub-title ‘‘. . .designing organizations for human effectiveness.’’ 


The knowns and unknowns of organization behavior serves as the introductory chap- 
ter to the book, and the point is stressed that managerial action can be measured and 
that human behavior in organization is quantifiable. ‘‘Building the Organization and 
Measuring Its Performance’’ constitutes the first part of the book and deals with the 
problems of production standards, work flow as the basis for organizational design, 
the use of controls, and technological determinants in work-group behavior. The 
second part is devoted to ‘'The Individual, His Personality and His Job’’ — with 
attention to the relationships of man-job-organization, the impact of organization on 
employee health, and the evaluation of personality. ‘tManaging Instability and 
Change’”’ is the theme of the third part, and it deals with morale as a measure of 
organizational health, union-management relations and productivity, and approaches 
to organizational change. The book concludes with a discussion of the new 
responsibilities of the executive. 
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ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. 


C. M. UPDEGRAFF AND W. P. McCOY. 
Bureal of National Affairs, Inc, 1961. 


321 pages. $8.50. 


In the fifteen years since the first edition of this book, there have been many 
developments in the fast-moving stream of labor relations. In the preparation of 
this second edition Mr. Updegraff has eliminated certain parts now more or less 
obsolete, concentrated on the more important recently developing trends, beliefs, 
and practices, and presented an analysis of recent statutes, decisions, and other 
documentation of the labor arbitration field. Three new chapters have been added: 
‘*Summary of Labor Laws and Policy,’’ ‘‘Arbitration and Various Areas of Employ- 
ment,’’ and ‘tThe Legal Rules of Evidence — Their Function in Relation to 
Arbitration.’’ 


The ten (10) main chapters include the following in this sequence: (1) General 
Nature of Arbitration, (2) Summary of Labor Laws and Policy, (3) Selection of 
Arbitrators — Their Qualifications, Jurisdictions, and Compensation, (4) The 
Agreement to Arbitrate and the Submission, (5) Arbitration and Various Areas of 
Employment, (6) The Legal Rules of Evidence — Their Function in Relation to 
Arbitration, (7) Procedure, (8) Awards and Their Enforcement, (9) Observations 
Concerning Several of the Types of Disputes Commonly Arbitrated, and (10) Enforce 
ment of Contracts to Arbitrate. There are many explanatory notes, interpretations, 
and reference citations. As a general volume surveying arbitration in relation to 
labor disputes, this continues to be a ‘'must’’ book for the company library and for 
the industrial relations staff. 
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LEADERSHIP AND ORGANI ZATION. 
AND F. MASSARIK. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 


R. TANNENBAUM, I. R. WESCHLER, 
456 pages. $7.50. 


Described as a behavioral science approach to leadership and organization, this 
book represents a selection of writings during the past ten years of members of 
the Human Relations Research Group. The HRRG is a unit of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations and Graduate School of Business Administration, University of 
California, Los Angeles. At the close of the book there is an appraisal by a dis- 
tinguished leader in management theory, psychology, sociology, or other field. In 
essence, it is built from an interdisciplinary outlook on leadership and organization. 


The twenty-five contributions are treated in three major sections. The first Leader 
ship and the Influence Process covers writings in human relations issues, leader- 
ship patterns, the process of understanding people, the management of differences, 
and other related subjects. The second section, Sensitivity Training: a Personal 
Approach to the Development of Leaders, presents ‘‘looking at ourselves’’ as a new 
focus in management training and includes case studies of sensitivity training and 
their impact on individuals and groups. The third section, Studies in Organization, 
is especially significant in its inclusion of the subjects of organizational effective- 
ness, job satisfaction and productivitv, attitude measurement, the problems of 
evaluation, and diagnosis of the formal and the informal organization. In essence, 
a good compendium of writings which have been featured in various publications 

by the authors during the period of 1950—1960. 
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NOTES 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION — A PRACTITIONER’S APPRAISAL. 
H. J. CLAWSON. 
Canadian Per, andInd. Rel. Jour Vol. 8, No. 2, April 1961. Pages 11-16. 


The Vice-President, Personnel, Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. voices these 
thoughts: (1) there must be a persistent effort to formulate a sound philosophy of 
personnel management, if we are to overcome the lack of direction and the conflicts 
in misunderstanding; (2) we must continue to see collective bargaining, as an aspect 
of personnel administration, in a better perspective; (3) if personnel officers are to 
move up to higher echelons of responsibility in the companies and counteract the 
image of being sort of a liaison man, they have to overcome their occupational myopia 
and narrowness of vision of their role; (4) there has to be consistent upgrading of 
personnel practitioners if we are to counteract the charge of mediocrity among per- 
sonnel men; (5) get over the preoccupation with routines and stretch so as to take on 
the management development program and other vital functions effectively, or these 
will continue to be handled outside the personnel department. 


Mr. Clawson, nevertheless, presents a vigorous note on the gains the personnel pro- 
fession has made and voices optimism as to its future. He gives stress to this view: 
**Overriding everything else, in my opinion, is the necessity for recognizing that the 
personnel function is an integral part of the management function. . .concerned with 
the use of human resources.’’ We must regard as our main function as that related to 
the understanding, the maintenance, the development, the effective employment and 
the integration of the potential in the vital resource — people. 
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THE PERSONNEL ACTIVITY INDEX: A NEW BUDGETING TOOL. 
W. C. JACK SON. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1961. Pages 47—52. 


The traditional personnel ratio (number of personnel workers per 100 employees) 

is useful but not adequate to express shifting workloads within an organization. 

A yardstick is ‘omen which will indicate the amount of staff needed to perform a 
specific work load. The Adams Division of LeTourneau-Westinghouse developed 
such an index from investigating their functions and the staff required to meet them. 
The index was then weighted according to the amount of time each major function 
required. This index is obtained by adding together: six times the number of 
accessions, twice the number of separations, twice the number of transfers, the 
number of rate changes, and the number of first-aid cases. The total is then divided 
by their average employment for the month. 


Their records for the past 13 years were then checked to see if this new ratio 
agreed with their past experiences. Overall employment level, varying personnel 
ratio, and activity index were all computed and compared. Charts are given in the 
atticle which show major fluctuations during this period. For their department an 
activity level of .65 necessitates a personnel ratio of 1.00. This appears to be a 
practical tool by means of which a department can determine its own changing staff 
needs and achieve more flexible and economical personnel planning. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR PERSONNEL DIRECTORS. 
" Personnel Journal. Vol. 40, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 10-11, 18, 


The author, Director of Industrial Relations, Al Green Enterprises (Detroit, Mich.) 
feels that new attitudes, concepts, and outlook are needed to counteract the image of 
the Personnel Director in which he may be respected for his technical skills, but not 
generally regarded as a business manager with organizational and administrative 
abilities. This is one among several key observations made. He advocates a dis- 
cipline of training for personnel officers equal to that of associates in other major 
functional divisions. 


Toward this end, eight guideposts are proposed: (1) dedicate ourselves to the 
principles of good management in administering our own function; (2) challenge 
every function in personnel from the standpoint of economy and productivity, (3) use 
the human relations skills we are recommending to others, (4) speak up on funda- 
mental issues, (5) plan for long-term development and training of our own subordi- 
nates, (6) formulate realistic, practical, attainable objectives, (7) professionalize 
and take on the bona fide authority of superior knowledge and skills, and (8) improve 
ourselves personally — physically strong, emotionally mature, mentally alert, and 
spiritually sound. The personnel function has come a long way, the author notes, 
but there is still a rough road ahead — and ‘‘one of the greatest obstacles we have 
to overcome is within ourselves and within our own administration.”’ 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND THE CORPORATE IMAGE. 
G. S ODIORNE. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 8, Jan. 1961. Pages 311-313. 


Dr. Odiorne asserts that formulation of the corporate image is as much a responsi- 
bility of the employee relations manager as it is of the public relations man. More- 
over, the personnel man is better equipped to do so. The best public relations pro- 
gram accomplishes little, if employees do not present a favorable story about the 
company for which they work. 


Based on examination of some programs conducted by personnel officers who are 
cognizant of the image problem and are working on it, Dr. Odiorne presents these 

ertinent guidelines: (1) understand how the corporation is viewed, generally; 

2) the corporation must use its power to produce, not to control; (3) the corporation 
must temper its political power — since great suspicion of the corporation exists in 
legislatures and municipal administration quarters; (4) personnel policy weighs 
heavily in corporate images; and, (5) personnel practices add up to a total image. 
The author makes this telling point: ‘In every step of personnel administration the 
corporate image is at stake. Good recruiting and the selection of able men, the 
advancement of able people on merit, equitable treatment of complaints, pay which 
is consistent with the ability of the firm to pay, comparable to community rates, and 
internally consistent are part of this picture’’ — as are regard for health and safety of 
the workers and recourse to injustice and discriminatory treatment. | 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: FUTURE PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 
A. FE. WATTERS: 
Personnel, Vol. 38, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1961. Pages 53-59. 


The author, vice president of General Foods, believes that a significant influence 
on personnel administration will be exerted through changes in the domestic political 
climate, new methods of marketing and distribution, and technological and educa- 
tional advances. Three problem areas of personnel management are seen: (1) need 
for a broader concept which requires the personnel staff to identify with management’s 
main objectives of profit and growth; (2) A higher degree of idea management as 
contrasted to procedure and program management — particularly in the areas of new 
concepts of organization and of motivation; (3) Particular attention to the existence 
of key employee groups which exert a much greater share of corporate profitability 
and growth chan their numbers would indicate — such as the researcher, engineer, 
marketing specialist, manager, and sales personnel. 


Developing policies in line with the expectations and needs of these key employee 
roups will be involved in four major areas: (1) Organization — we must move away 
rom rigid formal patterns toward more freedom to work at the highest capacities of 

which they are capable; (2) Selection — better criteria and selection procedures 

must be developed and applied in order to give as much information as possible 
about candidates for these key jobs; (3) Development — the processes and forces 
that contribute most to development must be uncovered and an environment created 
that will motivate such people; (4) Compensation — Non-financial incentives are need- 
ed such as challenging work, recognition, better environment. 
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CASH INON YOUR PERSONNEL DOLLAR. (STAFF). 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 77, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 49~54. 


“*Vague, wordy, and imprecise is the ‘accounting’ that comes from most personnel 
directors. But it needn’t be. There’s a way for any company to gage what its invest- 
ment buys.’’ The survey undertaken by Dun’s Review and Modern Industry reveals 
that top personnel directors offer compelling arguments to prove you can make a rough 
evaluation of results, even though there is no really precise system of measurement of 
the personnel function. The vice-president of employee relations at Procter & Gamble 
lists as some of the methods used by companies to assess the personnel function: 
auditing, indices, surveys, applied research, and personal judgment. Annual reports 
of sor depth is another means used. By and large, evidence of personnel department 
actior . solving real problems and which advance the interests of the company, is a 
significant measure. The personnel department also has to administer that which is 
required by law or contract. Comparison of the personnel management effectiveness 
of one plant with another in the company is often used as an instrument. Reference is 
also made to the ERI auditing in General Electric in regard to costs of absenteeism, 
separations, grievances, work stoppages, ideas in the suggestion system, medical 
services, and so forth. The upgrading of skills through training programs will often 
show net annual savings. 


The Dun’s Review survey aimed at (1) how personnel directors evaluate each major 
function, and (2) whether or not they give top management a financial report on what 


the money they spend accomplishes. 
(6-61) 
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THE PUBLIC PERSONNEL CONSULTANT ABROAD. _ F. A. NIGRO. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 22, No. 2, April 1961. Pages 99~104, 


Based on his experiences in this capacity the author insists that the personnel man 
going abroad must know his new environment before he can function effectively as a 
consultant — for a foreign country is a new world to one who goes to it the first time. 
Among the factors in the environments of the underdeveloped countries, which make it 
difficult for a consultant to put into effect the personnel practices of the more develop- 
ed countries, are these: (1) instead of full employment we are accustomed to in the 
United Sates, large numbers of unemployed or at least a scarcity of private jobs — 
and the net result is padding the government payroll; (2) no worship of efficiency as 

in the United States, and lack of scientific measurement with its emphasis on improved 
work techniques — lacking a ‘tmachine model’’ in regard to time tables, schedules, 

and deadlines, the people of these other cultures are impressed with efficiency; 

(3) deep-seated habit patterns, attitudes, and ways of looking at things which may 
make it difficult for a people to change its administrative and personnel practices; 

(4) instability of governments — no sooner does the consultant seem to be making 
progress than a new regime comes in which sets the clock back; and, (5) lack of the 
right kind of political leadership; no political backing for civil service reform. 

Indeed, the spoils system prevails and patronage practices are rampant. 


Dr. Nigro’s views were presented at the International Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN THE AUTOMATED COMPANY. OTISLIPSTREU. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1961. Pages 38—44. 


A 46-item checklist on the possible current and future effects of automation was 

sent to the 500 largest corporations in the United States. The 210 replies form the 
basis for this article. The results of this survey, together with a number of pre- 
dictions and recommendations, are discussed under the general headings of selection, 
job structure and pricing, performance evaluation and financial incentives, and 
employment and labor relations. 


As a company moves into automation the need for skilled workers is likely to 
decrease but increases again as the degree of automation becomes more complete. 
Skill requirements will consistently manifest neither an upward nor a downward tend- 
ency but will move in different directions at different stages of automation. Auto- 
mation requires a much higher and more uniform level of technical understanding on 
the part of supervisors. Similiarly, in the area of job structure different problems 

are presented in the early stages of automation than in the more advanced stages. To 
date there has been little downgrading of jobs, however, and much more research is 
needed in this area. Automation will demand a closer relation between performance 
rating factors and job description elements. The trend is away from individual wage- 
incentive plans of any kind, and will move toward group incentives or non-financial 
types of incentives. There will be some displacement of labor, but management will 
show an increasing willingness to assume responsibility for workers affected and 
employment in the long-run will become more stable than it is now. Unions will focus 
their efforts on greater unemployment benefits and severance pay. (8-61) 


LINE AND STAFF IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. K. O. MANN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 11, April 1961. Pages 460—462, 


‘**The personnel activities carried on by business and other organizations consist of 
both line and staff functions and are directed by line, functional, and staff authority. 
A judicious mixture of these two types of functions and three types of authority exist 
in every enterprise. A simple example (of this mixture) involving the training of 
employees should suffice to illustrate such an analysis. Training is basically a line 
function. The right to direct this activity rests with those who perform and supervise 
the oe and, as a consequence, must be classified as line authority. If this 
right is delegated to the personnel director, the authority assumed by him is no longer 
line but functional authority with respect to this line function. On the other hand, if 
the right to direct the training of employees or some phase of the activity is not 
delegated to the personnel director, he may assist those who perform and supervise 
hie line function by carrying out certain staff functions such as the preparation of a 
training manual and the submission of recommendations dealing with training methods 
and procedures. These activities do not involve any authority. However, to the 
extent that the training manual is adopted and the recommendations are accepted 
because of his prestige, his position in the organization, or the respect he enjoys, 
the personnel director may be said to have staff authority.” 


The article also provides a general discourse on line and staff. 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


BETTER WAYS TO MEASURE EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE. 
Cc W. RANDLE AND W. H. MONROE. 
Management Methods. Vol. 19, Na 1, Jan 1961. Pages 64—76. 


This research effort by members of Booz, Allen & Hamilton reports on the more 
positive methods that alert firms use to pinpoint how their key men measure up. As 
against the traditional traits-oriented appraisal, the work-oriented appraisal calls 
for (1) setting performance goals, (2) recording performance against goals, (3) coun- 
seling on progress against goals, and (4) reviewing final results against goals. 
Approaches to performance appraisal vary and companies seek a method most suited 
to their particular needs. 


Among the approaches: (1) the open-end approach — in which the appraiser is asked 
to supply whatever specific performance evidence he feels is pertinent or accomplish- 
ments which are noteworthy; (2) the closed-end approach — in which a specific evalu- 
ation is made against set or established performance standards or criteria, and this 
avoids the discretionary selection of appraisal evidence of the open-end approach; 
and the combined approach — in which an effort is made to assess both trait factors 
as well as performance expectancy. The last named is increasing in popularity among 
companies. Names oi specific companies employing the various approaches and 
exhibits of a number of appraisal forms are included in the article. The authors favor 
the combination in which (1) the traits appraisal is conducted by several persons 
rather than one man ond provides greater objectivity, and (2) the pre-set performance 
(wor) expectancies — as the most balanced and best means. (10-61) 


THE MYTH OF THE OVERWORKED EXECUTIVE. C. B. RANDALL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 77, No. 2, Feb 1961. Pages 41—43. 


A profile of the alleged ‘toverworked’’ executive would show, according to Mr. 
Randall, not so much overwork as inability to master the work situation. The many 
instances cited in the profile tend to show that this is due to the man’s (1) disordered 
budgeting of time, (2) lack of values, (3) lack oi self-discipline, (4) lack of guidelines 
for the conduct of his daily activities, and (5) false sense of importance in the affairs 
of the company, and clearly in-bred in his ways. 


Mr. Randall does an x-ray job on the alleged overworked executive. He points to his 
desk, his attendance at meetings, his failure to delegate to subordinates, his untapped 
family life, his inability to plan for needed vacation periods or for recreation, and his 
general physical habits. The self-built tension and pressure compels him to miss 
values, be rude to visitors, fail to understand his subordinates, and in other ways 
force him into a preoccupation with many tasks and deadlines. Although he is gener- 
ally an educated man, he fails to show a good mind or a strong will. In contrast, the 
good executive has a plan for his day, goes about things with deliberateness, masters 
his time, delegates to his people, and enjoys varied interests and time with his 
family and friends. The ‘‘self-pitying, overworked executive is a man who presses 
badly. . .The fine executive is one who always takes a free, easy swing at the ball.”’ 
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EXECUTIVE SKILLS YOU WILL NEED MOST. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 2, Feb. 1961. Pages 38-39, 72-74. 


In a Nation’s Business survey in which a number of presidents of the nation’s 
largest companies, deans of business schools and management consultants were 
asked to cite the single most important skill that will be needed by executives in 

the 1960’s, these emerged as the most significant: (1) ability to be flexible and 
adapt to accelerated change; (2) ability to be imaginative and to innovate; (3) pro- 
ficiency in controlling and reducing expenses; (4) ability to mobilize and motivate 
men; and, (5) skill in coordinating and correlating forces within and outside of your 
company. The first two are most significant, testify the respondents, because of the 
era of change and the need for early recognition of desired change and the urgency of 
breaking out of the familiar patterns. Controlling expenses and cost-reduction ranked 
high, obviously, because of the competition and the narrow profit margin. On motiva- 
tion, a very significant point: ‘tMotivation should not be viewed strictly from the 
standpoint of increased productivity, but rather the creation of a work environment 
which fosters the development of latent talents and the capabilities of people;. . . 
the boss must keep hands off subordinates functioning within defined bounds, and 
maintain an open door and, above all, an open mind.”’ 


Continuing management education is the answer to the last point — the ability to 


— integrated administration rather than mastery of one specialized management 
unction. 
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RESEARCH MANAGEMENT: SOME CLUES FOR SELECTION. M. M. MANDELL. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1961. Pages 71-74. 


Some criteria are given to help determine which positions in the management level 
require a professional background and which do not. The immediate supervisor of a 
professional unit should always be a professional, while the head of a unit with 
several such units need not be. Professionals as a group, have both assets and dis- 
abilities for the work of managing. Many of these are discussed. Professionals who 
who are to become managers should begin on management development activities 
several years after they begin their careers, not after they become fixed in the 
methods of operating which are characteristic of professionals but which make it more 
difficult for them to become successful managers. 


Validated methods of identifying those professionals who would be able to become 
successful managers do not exist, but a number of questions are given which provide 
clues as to their identification. It should be remembered that many professional 
employees who have management aptitudes fail to display them either because their 
interest has not been aroused or because they feel uncomfortable in caking over a 
role for which they have not been trained. In approaching this problem of developin 
effective managers from professionals, the company must remember that professionals 
tend to think that they are different from other types of managers — and the company 
must also realize that many such differences actually do exist. 
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HOW TO BE AN EFFECTIVE EXECUTIVE. P. F. DRUCKER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 34-35, 44, 48. 


Effectiveness, states Mr. Drucker, is ninety percent system and made up largely of 
the concentration on five essentials: (1) to do a few jobs well, (2) to eliminate the 
obsolete, (3) to know how to spend time, (4) to avoid unproductive decisions, and 

(5) to test ideas. Effectiveness as an executive, then, is not an inborn gift as it is 
an ability to master these requirements well. He must ask the questions which relate 
to objectives, goals of his work unit, priorities, effective policies, and productive- 
ness of himself and of his subordinates. 


‘*Effectiveness is no substitute for ability. Yet everyone has seen able people who 
get nowhere. And everyone has seen people of far lesser ability attain great results. 
The psychologist have a word for these people — they are overachievers. They have 
learned to use what they have, and as a result achieve way beyond their abilities... 
Unlike ability, effectiveness can be acquired and is within reach of most of us. It 

is primarily poor work habits rather than lack of ability that make a man ineffective. .. 
Most books on management define a manager’s task as ‘managing the work of others.’ 
But there really only one person a manager can be sure he can manage, himself. 
Unless he manages himself effectively, no amount of ability, skill, experience, or 
knowledge will make him an effective executive.’’ 
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EXECUTIVE CAREER PLANNING. 4H. R. KNUDSON AND W. L. FRENCH. 
Univ. of Washington Business Review Vol. 20, No. 3. Pages 61-71. 


‘One of the most common internally generated pressures is the uncertainty which an 
executive feels about his career. Many executives have apprehensions concerning 
where they currently stand, what they are going to accomplish professionally, and the 
best course of action to realize what career intentions they have.’’ The authors 
advise that, first, he establish personal objectives and guidelines, by these 
suggestions: (1) be completely honest with yourself, (2) be specific — don’t accept 
such broad terms as ‘‘happiness in life’? but pin down the specific values and their 
attainment, (3) establish priorities in your personal and business life, (4) be aware of 
the time element, and (5) do not be hesitant about discussing career objectives with 
family or close friends. He must then reconcile his persona) objectives 

with what he hopes to achieve in the professional, business, or industrial world. 
Analysis of his organization and its impact upon his aspirations is an essential step, 
too, for personal goals and organizational goals may be in opposition. Adaptations, 
changes, and alignments may be required to achieve compatibility of goals. 


The authors cite some of the studies of executive assessment by Argyris, Randle, 
David, Gardner, and other researchers. The key to it all, they conclude, is the 
executive’s better understanding of himself. This is essential as the springboard 
to executive career planning. 
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APP RAISAL OF MANAGERS AND MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
(NICB ROUND- TABL E) 


Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 8-17. 


In a stimulating exchange of views on a vital subject, the participants in this NICB 
Round-Table give considerable depth to the treatment of manager appraisal and 
development. Among those participating were: Boyd L. Payne, Manager, Manage- 
ment Research and Development, Kimberley-Clark Corporation; Malcolm P. McNair, Jr., 
Manager, Organization Development Services, American Radiator Standard Sanitary 
Corporation; and, Philip R. Kelly, Manager, Personnel Development and Training, 
Port of New York Authority. In presenting a picture of some experiences which have 
produced results and others which have not, Mr. Payne concludes that we must aim 

to develop recognized strengths and minimize the effect of weaknesses — but in the 
long run “this management man is a — organism, a sort of galaxy of needs and 
interests, aptitudes, pressures, and conflicts. . .and if our purpose is to encourage 
him to improve his performance, I am afraid it will be more on his terms than on ours 
because of his human inflexibility and resistance to change.’’ Mr. McNair outlines 
the guidelines and precepts of the appraisal program and the management development 
program in his company. Mr. Kelly, whose well-received article on ‘Reappraisal of 
Appraisals’’ did much for the profession in recent years, diagnoses the traditional 
approaches and opens doors to new approaches in regard to appraisal. 


In essence, a valuable ‘‘summing up’’ and fertile exchange of views on a subject of 
continuing importance. 
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THE EXECUTIVE CONTRACT PRINCIPLE: AN ANALOGY. 
Personnel Joumal. Vol. 39, No. 9, Feb. 1961. Pages 366—369, 391. 


The authors, associated with Edward N. Hay & Associates, contend that we get 
nowhere in the debate of ‘‘soft’’ or ‘thard’’ relationships in management — and that 
we must concentrate on supervisory and managerial personnel being judged in terms 
of certain specified end-résults. The point is conveyed in the idea ‘tto have every 
management man, from the president down, conduct himself as though under contract 
to deliver certain specified end-results.’’ Or, ‘‘let each boss and man agree on the 
terms of the man’s ‘contract’ — what it is that he is to deliver, in what time, in what 
amount, of what quality. . .and let each boss ride herd on each of his high-level sub- 
ordinates to see that the terms of the contract are fulfilled.’’ Job descriptions, per- 


formance standards, communication, and other essentials are required in this 
relationship. 


They contend that if management as a matter of self-preservation must move from 
et ” . 

soft’’ to ‘‘tough’’ the toughness should spring from strong job-centered management 
and not from lessened regard for the dignity of man or for sound human relations 
practices. In brief, ae must get tough in goal achievement. Several illus- 
trations are cited in which weaknesses of subordinates are perpetuated only because 
of the continued softness and because of undue compromising with personal relation- 


ships. Goals and people are concerned here as they are in other forms of corporate 
contract relationships. 
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THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVES’ GRCUS. ERIC MOONMAN. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 15, No. 2, Feb. 196L Pages 26—30. 


‘*How a Britisher sees U.S. executives and executive development”’ is the theme of 


this article. Mr. Moonman is Human Relations Adviser, British Institute of Manage- 
ment. 


Some of his observations: ‘‘The development and succession of management is a 
subject which meets with great enthusiasm in both the United States and Canada. .. 
because of the changing situations which face the modern manager.’’ In regard to 

the National Training Laboratories course, ‘‘I discussed the matter (the N.LT. course 
with a number of executives who said that of al) the training courses attended by their 
men this had produced the most successful results both in individual satisfaction and 
subsequent development for higher positions of responsibility.’’ ‘Management suc- 
cession and development is likely to be placed on a more systematic and regulated 
basis. . .Its scope has grown to such an extent that authority for such programmes is 
being taken from the personnel specialist and is being placed with an executive in 
direct contact with the board.’’ And, ‘‘In spite of some anomalies and the encourage- 
ment of a lunatic fringe here and there, the United States will somehow make a suc- 
cess of its programmes for leadership.’ Finally, ''Group relations training and the 
staff appraisal are two items which to me seem worthy of attention in Britain.’’ 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


MOTIVATION IN MANAG EMENT: STUDY OF 4MANAGERIAL LEVELS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 6, Dec. 1960. Pages 386—392. 


A total of 155 managers in a plant employing 2,000 workers were evaluated by 
superiors in terms of how well the job was performed. These men were divided into 
groups according to the type of management responsibility they exercised, and were 
given a 24-item questionnaire based on relations with superior,company policies, 
peer relationships, and opportunities for self-expression. The object was to deter- 
mine whether these various types of managers had similar motivations concerning 
the job or different ones. 


In general, top management, middle management, and staff specialists all agreed on 
the important considerations in the job on which they placed most emphasis. Only 
slight differences existed among these three groups. The first-line supervisors 
agreed to some extent with the other three groups of management, but could be con- 
sidered to have somewhat different set of values. The items on which they placed 
more emphasis than the other groups were: ‘having supervisors who will help out 
when I get in a jam, working under a supervisor who judges me solely in terms of my 
merit and who ride a 9 my problems, working in a plant where everyone’s respon- 
sibilities are clearly defined, that is operated efficiently, that stresses experience 
more than education for promotion, and having knowledge of what others are doing as 
it affects me and my job.”” Basically, all groups stressed conditions of work that 
will permit them to function effectively in carrying out their responsibilities. 
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WHY DON’T THEY GIVE US MORE AUTHORITY? E. BENNETT. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 2-8, 


To the persistent complaint of supervisors that they aren’t given enough authority, 
Mr. Bennett provides a sober reminder of some of the implications of authority. 
Among some of the key underlined statements are: ‘‘A supervisor may be reluctant 
to use his authority when itmight mean personal unpleasantness with subordinates”’ 
. . «'*Sometimes a supervisor avoids applying his own authority directly, by using a 
company policy or an order from his superior as a buffer between himself and his 
subordinates’’. . .“‘The supervisor who undermines his own authority may discover 
one day that he no longer has it’’. . . In short, very often the more meaningful question 
is not why a supervisor isn’t given enough authority but ‘‘Am I using the authority 
that I have now in order to manage my department effectively and fairly?’’ Many 
supervisors actually have more authority than they think in order to accompany their 
responsibilities. 


To use authority wisely, the author advises: (1) get a clear idea of how far your 
authority extends in different areas of the job, (2) take responsibility for disciplinary 
measures you must impose rather that blame the front office, (3) don’t hesitate to 
inform the employee who’s doing a poor job; (4) when you have authority to make a 
decision turn to your boss only when you’re stumped for an answer; (5) regard 
disciplinary action as an opportunity to do something constructive about a bad 
situation. 
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THE MISMANAGEMENT OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING. W. J. BOWLES. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 2, Mar.—Apr. 1961. Pages 50—57. 


‘TAs an instrument of management, supervisory training represents an industrial 
experiment that has fallen far short of expectations,’’ according to the training head 
of Texas Instruments. Many companies engage in supervisory training as a conces- 
sion to the times, without being convinced that they really need it or why. There is 
little control exercised over the training function, with the training staff itself usually 
the main evaluator of its effectiveness. Often management simply has not defined 
what the goals of training should be, and consequently the evaluation of the training 
seems implausible. 


Training has become preoccupied with mechanics and methods to the point where 
they become ends rather than means, leading to the adoption of broad types of 
‘leadership and motivation’’ training rather than specifically desired types of train- 
ing. There is an increasing tendency to borrow from techniques of other fields such 
as psychodrama, role playing, or brainstorming, without really determining their 
effectiveness in the realm of supervisory responsibilities in industry. Sound super- 
visory training should recognize the supervisor as one who plays an extremely impor- 
tant part in motivating employees, and should train him in human relations skills 

as tes of the over-all management development program tied to the company’s goals 
and with clear concern for line management in their attainment. 
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PROBLEM WORKERS OR WORKERS WiTH PROBLEMS? _ S. B. KUTASH. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 2, Feb. 1961. Pages 2—14, 


A problem worker is usually, in the view of the author, a worker with a problem. He 
carries a burden of trouble that interferes with his job performance. Research studies 
have shown that two out of three dismissals in industry are caused by emotional 
problems rather than occupational incompetence. Dr. Harry Levinson of the Mennin- 
ger Foundation estimates that at least half of the two million people ‘‘out ill’’ from 
work on the average day are suffering from some form of emotional distress. There 
are all kinds of disturbances, emotional blocks, family problems, unconscious needs, 
and other manifestations to the point that a supervisor cannot often know what is 
wrong. 


Among evidences of problem behavior on the job: failure to meet production stand- 
dards; frequent lateness or absence; failure to cooperate with others; sabotage; dis- 
regarding safety rules; avoiding nonexistent risks; temper tantrums; helplessness and 
dependency; unwillingness to accept legitimate authority. While every situation may 
be different and only the individual supervisor knows it well in his environment, 
Dr. Kutash advises (1) look for the reasonable explanation that account for the 
employee’s problem and try to correct any conditions that need correction, (2) change 
job conditions by transfer or by — changes within the present job, (3) bring 
about a change in the employee by talking with him or referring him for professional 
help. Other pointers are listed by the author for supervisors dealing with employees 
with problems. 
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THE SUPERVISOR -— KEY TO WHITE COLLAR UNIONIM. 
H. R. KNUDSON AND W. E. WATSON. 
Univ. of Washington Business Rev. Vol. 20, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 29-39. 


After analyzing the combination of factors which cause a white collar worker to join 
a union — lack of economic security, psychological security, companionship, par- 
ticipation, and other basic needs — the authors point to the role of the supervisor 

in being able to a some of these needs. They regard the supervisor as one 
who can play a critical role in determining whether or not white collar personnel in 
his organization will or will not be unionized. 


‘*A supervisor’s attitudes and actions toward his employees’ needs for security, 
companionship, and a sense of participation are paramount in the white collar union 
situation. If the supervisor is unaware of these needs, or does not take appropriate 
actions to assure that these needs are satisfied, he is literally extending an invita- 
tion to the union organizer. . .Note, too, that. . .while the supervisor’s sphere of 
action is limited because of his position in the formal structure of the organization, 
his unique position can be advantageous — for he has more direct, unrestricted 
opportunities for real communication with his employees than any management 
representative does.’’ The authors reproduce the text of a questionnaire of the Office 
Employees’ International Union, distributed to potential members, which features 
such questions of supervisory-employee conduct in regard to shifts in work, disagree- 
ments, interest in employees, favoritism, acceptance of employees’ advice or 
criticism, support, and related matters. 
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MOTIVATION BY DYNAMIC SUPERVISION. R.M. BELLOWS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 8, Jan. 1961. Pages 304—308. 


The author distinguishes between two kinds of supervision — directive (authoritative) 
supervision and cooperative supervision. The latter is the kind in which the super- 
visor is sensitive to and analyzes the situation so that he will be able to make more 
accurate judgments as to how much authority is necessary and how much cooperation 
can be used — for the maximum benefit to the greatest number of people. Dr. Bellows 
contends that authority is a useful and fair practice in supervision only when it is 
needed for the welfare of the group. . .and, whenever possible consideration and 
cooperation as a way of motivating workers can be used instead, with greater effect.”’ 
From this concept he follows with this statement: ‘‘An excellent principle is ‘use 

as much cooperation as you can and as little authority as possible.’ ’’ 


Through the use of a case study involving change of several job titles and position 
descriptions of a department’s employees the author show convincingly the effects of 
a tight authoritative system and supervision. And, in another case, in which coop- 
erative supervision was exercised, the implications are shown in results in morale 
and productivity. The contrast of the two cases provides the basis for much of the 
article. Dynamic supervision is creative, it generates enthusiasm, it taps human 
abilities and talent, and produces both effective leading and effective following in 
an organization. But, to attain it one has to shake off the long-standing falsities 
concerning authority. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


BUILD BELIEF IN SAFETY. G. F. GRIFFIN. 
Supervisory Management. _ Vol. 6, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 7—14., 


‘*Your subordinates’ attitudes directly influence accident rates in your department,’’ 
cautions the author, Industrial Safety Training Consultant, National Safety Council. 
Attitudes are held because people don’t want to change them, because they represent 
a fixed way of acting, or they seem to excuse our weaknesses. Some examples of 
unsafe attitudes: ‘‘It’s fun to take chances;’’ ‘tYou have to take chances to get the 
job done;’’ ‘Accidents just happen; you can’t explain them and you can’t prevent 
them.’’ They can be converted into more positive and safe attitudes by showing the 
examples of benefits in good supervision and good management as wall as workers’ 
participation in a safety program. Among the safe attitudes are: ‘It’s a mark of 
good sense and skill to work safely;’’ ‘‘I have a responsibility for the safety of my- 
self and fellow workers;’’ or ‘The safety rules are reasonable and important, and - 
the foreman and the company are really trying to prevent accidents.”’ 


For a working program toward the development of proper attitudes concerning safety 
the author recommends: (1) maintain a favorable environment in regard to physical 
surroundings, the bosses, and the people who work to gether; (2) set a good example 
— the foreman himself actually does himself what he prescribes for his workers; 

(3) teach safety as you teach skills; (4) really be the boss — be firm and consistent, 
don’t be lax; and, (5) make safety in the unit a team effort. 
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GM’S SEVEN STEPS TO SAFETY. J. E. KANE. 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 23, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 32-35, 56—57. 


The Safety Director of the Ternstedt Division, General Motors Corporation, presents 
the basis of the company’s safety engineering program. From top management down 
the officers accept the safety program as both a moral obligation and a legal neces- 
sity. Each plant manager holds a meeting with his staff at least once a month, and 
discussions relate to safety policies, review of recent accidents and plan for pre- 
venting their reoccurence, and analysis of program of the safety program. Corres~ 
pondingly, it goes down the line to department heads who hold similar follow-up 
meetings. 


The seven steps include: (1) the regular staff meetings on safety, plus frequent 
department meetings; (2) safety training, with due allocation of responsibility on 
line foreman and on special safety staff members; (3) safety instruction booklets, 
which detail job rules for the individual worker in the particular job and emphasize 
improved foreman-employee relations; (4) continuous job training in building safety 
consciousness and in specific safety — especially instruction for the new employee; 
(5) operate through supervision — and provide foremen with sufficient technical 
assistance and support in carrying out their safety responsibilities; (6) make every 
employee safety minded — with the focus on employee cooperation, have them under- 
stand that the rules are reasonable and just and they will be enforced; and, 

(7) extend efforts beyond the plant in off-the-job programs. 
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SHIFT-WORK AND THE SLEEP-WAKEFULNESS CYCLE. WALLACE BLOOM. 
Personnel, _ Vol. 38, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1961. Pages 24-31. 


Shift rotation often leads to decreased efficiency and imposes undue hardships on 
people. Based on physiological research, seven areas are pointed out for industry’s 
guidance: selection of individuals for rotating shifts, special training and condition- 
ing for shift work, fixed shifts instead of rotating shifts, fewer shift rotations, longer 
rest periods between shift changes, shorter time for the graveyard shift, and more 
attention to personnel problems. 


A number of studies on the effect of shift rotation and loss of sleep are summarized. 
Most shift workers experience difficulties of two types as a result of disruption of 
their normal temperature cycles: Loss of sleep 1a of eating habits. The 
results of this are loss of efficiency due to fatigue, and since the effects of fatigue 
are cumulative, a man’s performance may be severely impaired without his being 
aware of it. One study found that workers whose shift was changed found it even 
more difficult to adjust to the change in mealtimes than to get sufficient sleep. They 
also were asked to live in a different time sequence from that of their community and 
friends. Two of the more serious effects of dik changes were the much greater 
number of ulcers developed (from 4 to 8 times that of normal workers). Results of 
studies on extreme lack of sleep are also discussed. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUP ERVISION) 


MUL TIPLANT FACTOR ANALYSIS OF EMPLOYEES’ ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THEIR CCMPANY. D.C KING. 
Jour of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 4, Aug. 1960. Pages 241-243, 


Seven hundred production employees in ten plants respond to a 20-item attitude 
questionnaire concerned with attitude toward their company. It was found that one 
of the dominant factors was the perceived status of management’s regard for 
employees’ personal rights. The other significant factor represents perceived oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement. 


Among the twenty dichotomously scored items, in this ‘‘About Your Company”’ 
questionnaire, were featured questions such as these: ‘‘Would you say that your 
company is a better place to work than most around here?’’. . .’’Do employees have 
to fight for what they get in your company?’’. . .‘‘Does the company sometimes inter- 
fere with your personal rights?’’. . .‘‘Do you feel that the top men in the company 
are trying to do the right thing?’’. . .“‘Does management usually keep you informed 
about the things you want to know?’’ The similarity between the factorial content 
of this questionnaire and other attitude surveying instruments lends encouragement 
to the belief that the complex of employees’ attitudes may be reduced to a more 
manageable number of factors or elements — is the summary view of the author. © 
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WAYS TO HANDLE OFFICE CLASHES. G. S. ODIORNE. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 84—88 


The effective manager has to expect clashes among employees now and then, be alert 
to spot them, and be effective in reconciling the clashes. The author advises that 
there are three things the manager shou'd know about conflicts: (1) why people 

fight, (2) how to be a good referee, and (3) the rules for business conflict. People 
are generally competitive and clash in their views because of what is at stake in the 
way of rewards or losses, or because of the desire to establish and affirm one’s 
position and status. A good referee has to forsee the battle coming, whether ‘t’s 
bound to be big or small, know the people involved, and try to get in on the prevent- 
ive side in tighe of the signals which show up. But if there is to be a clash, he must 
be sure to corral all the facts before taking sides, make a decision after studying 

the situation, explain it clearly in terms a its rightness and its value to the company, 
and stick to the decision. Firmness is essential. 


As for the groundrules, the author advocates: (1) always be reluctant to fight, 

(2) keep your values in line, (3) hard work is the most effective weapon, (4) build 
strong alliances, (5) work to win, not to kill, and (6) attack groups with caution. 
The folklore and culture of business life being what it is, these are realistic points 
which Dr. Odiorne offers. 
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SOURCES OF VARIATION IN MANAGERS’ JOB ATTITUDES. R. HARRISON. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 4, Winter 1960. Pages 425—434, 


In this study, based on responses from several hundred supervisors and managers at 
various levels to a special questionnaire of 78 items of the managers’ job, it was 
found that “the results lend support to previous findings that 
opportunities for achievement, advancement, and recognition 

are basic to managers’ job attitudes.’’ The results again reinforce the theory that 
self-realization opportunities are the main source of job motivation for managerial and 
professional people. The implication of such findings is clear, then, that organiza- 
tions with increased centralization of decision-making and increased rigidity of pro- 
cedures will lead to lowered job satisfaction for people at the middle and lower Siests 
of management. 


Grouping of the 78 items in this study led to clustering of the items in eight main 
categories: (1) opportunity to advance and accomplish; (2) working cenditions; (3) non; 
economic stability and security — such as getting management’s support on matters of 
discipline, changes, rules, etc.; (4) personal relations with one’s immediate supervi- 
sor; (5) compensation, including both pay and benefits; (6) communications from top 

management; (7) working relations with other in-plant groups; and, (8) in-plant stand- 
ards of operation. Clusters (3) and (6) showed substantial significance, but consider- 
ably less than cluster (1). 
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ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE AND THE ORGANIZATION MAN. 
H. E. KRUGMAN. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1961. Pages 18-23, 


The clues to the way people behave in an organization may be found in the basic 
organizational structure of the company — its lines of authority, executive span of 
control, communications networks and other factors that shape its climate. The 
“tall structure’’ is one with many levels of authority, with the man at each level 
supervising the work of a relatively few people. The ‘'flat structure’’ is one with 
few levels of authority, with the man at each level having a wide span of control, 


The tall structure is characterized by close supervision of a small group of ‘'team’’ 
subordinates, a necessity for formalized rules and resulting communications barriers. 
The flat structure does not entail close supervision, the executive cannot know all 
of his people as well, is more informal, and allows more individuality without the 
need for as many detailed rules. Executives can be developed through a series of 
successive promotions, with help from the supervisor, in the tall structure but at the 
top levels a shortage may exist of men capable of the abrupt transition to top respon- 
sibility. The flat structure entails a series of large promotions, with resulting loss 
through a ‘‘sink or swim’’ process, but provides more men ready for promotion in the 
top levels. Human relations endeavors are likely to result in contentment in the 

tall structure, but in enthusiasm or morale in flat’ structures. 
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A REALISTIC LOOK AT ORGANIZATIONAL LOYALTY. NATHANIEL STEWART. 
Management Review Vol. 50, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 19-23, 80-84. 


Organizational loyalty can probably be defined as a man’s strong personal commit- 
ment to give more than adequately of his time, energy, talents, judgment, ideas, and 
moral courage in the best interests of the company with which he is affiliated. He 
places a certain value on his own time, talents, aspirations, special abilities, and 
energy and he weighs these against the value that the company places on them. If 
management places a merited value on these factors more or less comparable to the 
value which the man places on them, his loyalty to the company is enlarged. If it is 
indifferent to or places a low value on these, the man’s loyalty will be only marginal 
or limited. The main question is not whether employees are generally loyal to the 
company but the degree of loyalty. After all, there are many components to loyalty 
— there is loyalty to the occupation, loyalty to the work group, loyalty to superiors, 
loyalty to the product, institutional loyalty, and other dimensions. 


We must build organizational loyalty through greater understanding of individual 
motivation, of group morale, and their relationship to the company’s credo. Among 
the major needs in doing so are improved communication, better personnel policies, 
good supervision, and ability to deal with dissatisfactions or conflicts. 
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THE STATUS DISEASE. . .HARDENING OF THE CATEGORIES? 


G. ODIORNE. 
Office Executive. Vol. 36, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 27—29. 


There is a rationale for status in the business organization, and Dr. Odiorne sees the 
use of status, rank, and the symbols that surround it as nothing more than sound 
business strategy. The problem for the company is the concern with how the manager 
can use status with maximum effectiveness. 


Among the suggestions of status: (1) raise executive pay, (2) more elegant offices, 
(3) more symbols of office, (4) more clubs for the upper crust, and (5) company 
financing of upper crust housing. ‘‘Justification for this scheme, of course, must be 
soundly rooted in performance and unselfish service to the enterprise. Implied here 
are standards of performance, which the manager must meet to rise, and adequate 
opportunity for the excellent to move quickly through the ranks at the expense of 
the mere time-servers.’’ What price does a person pay for moving into the higher 
status management groups? Here the author points to several key sacrifices: (1) he 
must sacrifice his leisure time, (2) he must sacrifice the life of the mind, (3) he must 
eschew cultural and aesthetic pursuits, (4) he must not expect a normal family life, 
and (5) he must live a rootless existence. With this kind of equation, there need 
not be great concern with status categories for many may not want to strive for them 
at all in view of the price to be paid. 
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HOW TO LOOK ATPEOPLE. OD. G. TEAR. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 26, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 16~19, 


Aimed particularly at the broad concept of personality, the author deals with these 
components: intellectual competence, emotional maturity, motivational character- 
istics, insight, human relationships skills, and degree and kind of special talent or 
skill. These are often inter-related factors and iallanee a person’s behavior. On 
theexamination of these the psychologist tries to predict the person’s behavior on a 
job and whether ot not he will be successful in it. Mr. Tear develops each of these 
main components. He also relates these to differences in regard to non-supervisory 
employees, supervisors, and administrators. 


‘For successful prediction of how well a person will do in a job that requires 
—— ability to interact with others and make decisions, we must go back to the 
irst five areas of personality. Learning and problem-solving are dependent upon 
intelligence. Emotional maturity is involved in the ability to adjust and handle 
frustrating problems. Motivation is concerned with setting up direction, determining 
degree of drive, and establishing the basis for interest. Insight is related to the 
recognition of problems and the inventiveness by which they are solved. And, human 
relations skills have to do with the actions stemming from aninsightful analysis 
made by a well-motivated, mature individual.’’ The author briefly explains the 
means or instruments by which data and information on these are obtained. 
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SOME GUIDEPOSTS FOR ADMINISTERING DISCIPLINE. R.L. SCHIFFER. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 1, Jan.Feb. 1961. Pages 32—38. 


A number of errors made in administering discipline are outlined and illustrative 
case material presented. One of the biggest pitfalls is cited as failure to interpret 
‘ust cause’’, partly because arbitrators themselves define it in two ways. One 
school considers only whether the employee actually did commit the improper act 
and whether he should have been punished for it; the other school, in addition, con- 
siders whether the punishment fits the crime. Existence of a ‘'secret file’’ on an 
employee is worse than no file at all, since its contents cannot properly be used 
against the employee and its mere existence can be used to file charges of discrim- 
ination against the company. Management loses considerably more of its cases 
involving discharge of an employee for a first offense. Another big pitfall is the 
‘“‘douple jeopardy’’ an employee is placed in when he is disciplined for an offense 
and the company later decides to increase the severity of the penalty. Arbitration 
usually fails to uphold the company. 


Poor work performance actions must be taken in writing, and determination must be 
made whether it is due to incompetence or negligence, since each has its own penalty 
and use of the wrong form is costly. Copies of discipline must be given to the union 
as well as the employee, since the union may properly appeal even if the employee 
does not want to. All infractions of like nature cannot be treated alike. Individual 
circumstances must be taken into consideration. 
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THE MANAGER — ROADBLOCK TO CHANGE? BEN MILLER. 
Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 4—12. 


While managers tend to think of themselves as forward-looking individuals always 
seeking to improve company operations, the fact is that many of today’s managers 

are decidedly unreceptive to the idea of change. They are often the ones who create 
the greatest obstacles to successful change in organizational structure and methods. 
Dr. Miller reviews several kinds of resistance to change. Among these he discusses 
the resistance because of fear that his status may be diminished, the negative view 
avoid to changes, the unconscious dissension, apathy and indifference, free trans- 
ation in bending proposed changes to his own purposes and ideas, the authoritarian 
approach, and the pet-project attitude. 


The author recognizes that it is no easy matter to overcome such obstacles to change, 
but contends that a starting point has to be the development of positive attitudes 
toward change. Among the measures advocated are: (1) build into appraisal criteria 
the manager's activity in promoting improvement in the company, (2) seek out worthy 
incentives that recognize a manager's positive attitude toward change, (3) provide 

the right atmosphere that clarifies company objectives and their attainment, (4) de- 
velop sound procedures for discussing and installing changes, and (5) build into 
management development programs our present knowledge about the handling of 
changes and the executive’s role in it. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


HOW TO EVALUATE JOB REFERENCES R. DELAND. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 27-32, 


The author, Partner in Thorndike Deland Associates, advises that there is a way to 
get below the surface of those rose-colored references. Apart from understanding the 
usual tendencies of reference-givers and the basic kinds of references (academic, 
personal, and business), the author suggests these steps in making a good check on 
the candidate: (1) speak with his old boss, especially the applicant’s immediate 
superior on each previous job; (2) don’t rely on correspondence — face-to-face conver- 
sation or telephone conversation is better than writing, for few people will be as 
clear in written as in oral communication about an applicant; (3) don’t be vague — be 
specific in your questions, in the job you’re considering the man for, and the qualifi- 
cations in regard to personal qualities and job skills; (4) know the reference giver — 
know the source, and if you don’t know the reference-giver directly then try to find 
out his reputation; (5) use a check list of key points such as character, skill, indus- 
triousness, and related factors as you check with each reference; (6) get at the truth; 
and, (7) don’t overlook your own intuition. 


The author advises: ‘‘Don’t worry about the time you spend checking references or 


otherwise giving full consideration to a promising candidate. You’re going to make 
quite an investment in training him and helping him fit into the job.’ 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH ON THE SELECTION OF COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS. 
W. J. MCNAMARA AND J. L. HUGHES. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 14, No. 1, Spring 1961. Pages 39-51. 


The results of a number of test validity studies relating to the training and job per- 
formance of computer programmers are summarized, particularly as related to two 
tests: The Logical Analysis Device (LAD) and the Programmer Aptitude Test (PAT). 
Variables found in one study not to be significantly related to programmer success 
were age, major subject, and highest degree obtained. 


Developed by IBM the PAT contains items on number series, figure analogies, and 
arithmetic reasoning. Validities were obtained on this test against a criterion of 
final grades in programming classes. Results were .50 originally and .51 fora 
revised form. Other studies found validities for job performance in the neighborhood 
of .44, .36 and .60 — all significant at 5% level. The LAD is a more complex system 
of manipulating lights on an individual board. Several studies indicate that the LAD 
and PAT are reasonably correlated and that both tests measure reasoning ability 
which in turn plays an important part in successful prcgramming performance. 
Although the LAD showed a slight advantage for two of the three groups studied, 


this may have been in part because of a restriction in range on the PAT. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OF TECHNICIANS. 
D. G. BELL ANDO. P. WICKHAM. 
Personnel Practices Bulletin. Vol. 16, No. 4, Dec. 1960. Pages 7-14 


The survey relates to a study of the situation in Australia, The technician is gener- 
ally regarded as one whose work falls somewhere between that of the skilled trades- 
man and that of the professionally trained applied scientist or engineer, and 
identified by such jobs as engineering assistant, laboratory aide, design draftsmen, 
and related positions. The authors, associated with the Planning and Research 
Division of the Department of Labour and National Service, discuss the technicians’ 
status, salary levels, training, supply and demand of such personnel in Australia, 
age levels, their preparation through apprenticeships and technical schooling, and 
other related interests. 


The general observations point to these summary remarks: (1) technicians are in 
short supply and thedemandfor them is growing rapidly in the electrical engineering 
field; (2) the efforts of training institutions and of employers to provide an adequate 
supply have not been as successful as they might have been; (3) technical college 
courses do not always meet the requirements os specific technician occupations, _ 
and insufficient numbers of students are enrolling for technician courses; (4) there is 
need for a more positive and more organized approach to the training of technicians, 
especially in encouraging young men to the values of a technician career and improv- 
ing the training opportunities; and, (5) there is need for both incentives and for 
standards in the training and the employment of technicians. 
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PLACEMENT DIRECTORS VIEW TRAINING PROGRAMS STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record(NICB). Vol. 23, No. 2, Feb. 1961. Pages 26-29, 


In an NICB inquiry of a number of college placement directors, rather full responses 
from 26 of the directors supplied information concerning the following training pro- 
rams for the recent college recruit: (1) formal training, (2) on-the-job training, 

3) regular induction. In regard to the kind of training made available, the surve 
reveals: formal training (35%), on-the-job training (40%), and regular induction (25%). 
In response to the question as to the type of training programs the college recruits 
would choose if given the opportunity, the responses show: formal training (60%), on- 
the-job training (30%), and regular induction (10%). As to which form of training is 
‘‘best,”’ the placement directors were largely non-commital and felt that only the 
college recruit hired can decide what type of training course is best for him. 


However, the directors did disclose their views as to the strengths and weaknesses 
of the various training programs. These are listed and comprise the major portion of 
the article. Among some of the weaknesses: in regard to formal training. . .‘‘slow 
moving, elementary, wasteful. . .postpones getting recruit into production’; in regard 
to on-the-job training, the weaknesses identified were failure to give the ‘‘big picture’’ 
and bad if individual gets assigned to wrong training group; and, for induction train- 


ing. . .“‘trainee gets lost in the crowd; quality varies with the supervisor to whom the 
recruit is assigned.”’ 
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HOW TO TEACH YOUNG MEN TO WORK. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 49, No. 2, Feb. 1961. Pages 41, 48-55. 


The wave of young men entering the work force often are ill prepared for the realities 
of a business career and companies face a problem in orienting these new employees. 
While they may be more qualified in social skills and well educated, they are less 
well prepared to handle responsibilities than previous generations of college youth. 


The author advises, on the basis of businessmen interviewed in connection with this 
roblem, the following five steps ‘‘that will help business make boys into men:’’ 

1) use prop bosses — supervisors to act as props to keep the neophytes when they 
falter or make mistakes and need to be reinforced, and such supervisors need a real 
interest in youth and in bringing them along; (2) use pace-setters — pace the young 
man who is a self-starter and moves too fast; (3) use terminal programs — for the slow 
starters or the false starters, employ them at the level of their maximum procuctive- 
ness and job interest; (4) use training programs for supervisors — a special effort to 
seek out responsible supervisors who have an interest in youth and are able to 
‘‘bring along’’ talented youth into fully responsible adults on the job; and (5) use 
top executive sponsorship — encourage each top executive to have at least one very 
promising graduate in tow, especially to monitor those young men who in the first 
two years show unusual ability to handle authority and to be accountable for results. 
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HOW TO PLUG KEY JOB GAPS — WITH YOUR OWN EMPLOYEES. 
E. S. BARBER. 


Management Methods. Vol. 19, No. 5, Feb. 1961. Pages 44—46. 


The author, Manager of Industrial Relations for Sylvania Electric Products (West 
Coast), explains the ‘‘job bid’’ system successfully used in a Sylvania plant which 
needed 1,000 additional personnel in the next twelve months to staff a major contract 
project. Briefly, the ‘tjob bid’’ system posts notices of job openings within the com- 
any, ard anyone in the company who feels he is qualified to handle the job applies 
or it. Experience shows that this system has several advantages: eliminates 
voluminous job history files; reduces turnover; improves personnel development at all 
levels; cuts costs of recruitment programs; uncovers unknown but skilled employees. 


The six steps involved are described as: (1) job openings are posted where all 
employees can see them, when the personnel department is notified of a job opening; 
(2) any employee who wishes to be considered completes a form forwards it to the 
personnel department; (3) the supervisor discusses the opening with him; (4) if the 
applicant wants to be considered further, his qualifications are reviewed, he is 
interviewed, and contact is also made with his present supervisor; (5) after review of 
the qualified applicants, the supervisor concerned forwards his final decision to the 
personnel man; and, (6) the personnel man writes the acceptance or rejection notices. 


Throughout there is close collaboration between the job supervisor involved and the 
personnel supervisor. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(inc luding, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


4 WAYS TO PAY OVERTIME FOR SALARIED PEOPLE. (MM STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 19, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 49—55. 


In interpreting an American Management Association survey on this subject, the 
Management Methods staff points to the serious difficulty of having production 
workers have more take home pay than supervisors or middle managers and the 
importance of solving this problem. Of the companies surveyed it was found that 
51.6% had set defininte overtime payment scales for supervisors, salaried profes- 
sionals, and middle managers while 48.4% don’t pay exempt personnel for overtime. 


The four ways to pay overtime for salaried people are these, as found in the survey: 
(1) straight time Bf — paying salaried employees for overtime on a straight time 
basis is by far the most popular plan; (2) time-and-a-half plan — this was noted to be 
the second most popular plan; (3) the two-step plan — a combination of the first two 
plans in which by the two-step method it grants time-and-a-half to salaried employ- 
ees earning a low base rate and straight time to employees who have a higher base 
salary; and, (4) scales of payment plan — ‘'the scales of payment method is nothing 
more than a sophisticated two step plan — it just has several additional gradations.”’ 
Other overtime pay ventures include equal time off, flat fees, and year end bonus pay- 
ments. These various methods may help a firm maintain what is generally regarded 
as a tule of thumb differential of supervisory compensation at least 20% above that 

of anyone he supervises. It also helps a company retain valuable professional 
employees where such specialists are in short supply in the labor market. 
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GRIEVANCE HANDLING WHERE THERE IS NO UNION. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 35—37. 


In the particular (unnamed) large non-union company the grievance policy is based on 
two principles: (a) supervisors should treat their subordinates as they themselves 
would want to be treated if they were in the same position, (b) an employee may take 
a problem to anyone in management, from the supervisor to the president. Right from 
the start the worker is informed of the steps available to him if he has a complaint — 
in the desired sequence and time interval in reaching his supervisor, department head, 
personnel officer, division head, or general superintendent. 


Supervisors are given these guides for handling grievances: (1) a problem exists if 
the employee thinks it does; (2) action should be taken on the grievance within two 
to three days; (3) when an employee presents a grievance, he should be allowed to 
bring along a fellow employee if he wants to ; (4) both supervisor and subordinate can 
turn to the personnel department for advice or information; and, (5) an employee 
should be free to take a problem to anyone in management any time. The goals of the 
gtievance policies in this company are not to give employees the expectation that 
every complaint will be settled in their favor. . .but what they can expect, from their 
supervisors and the rest of management, is a receptive attitude, a fair hearing, and 
the right of appeal. Supervisors have taken well to their responsibility for maintaining} 
this kind of an atmosphere. 
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SENIORITY AND ABILITY. (AN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN) 
Canadian Pers. andInd. Rel. Jour. Vol. 7, No. 4, Dec. 1960. Pages 24~27, 


The author recognizes several things as wrong with the usual formula which holds 
that ‘In case of promotion, transfer, lay-off, and recall, employees shall be given 
preference according to their ability — and where ability is equal, seniority in the 
department shall prevail.’’ Among the things wrong with the Tonnies are those stated 
in this view: ‘It seeks more than most of us actually need; it can require much more 
time to negotiate than is necessary; it can require the paying of a price greater than 
is merited; it can require much more time to live with than is merited; it applies the 
same procedure to all functions — promotions, demotion, transfer, lay-off, and recall 
and for all occupational classifications; it provides no machinery for the determining 
of the relative abilities of two or more employees; it is inequitable in restricting 
seniority to the department; some of the terms used could be improved upon.”’ 
Throughout the article the author voices his convictions on this subject. 


The author suggests a more specified approach in the relative weight of ability and 
seniority — and, particularly in relation to each —— function such as up-grading, 
down-grading, lay-off, transfer, and recall. In addition, he elaborates on the factors 


of length of service and the company’s judgment regarding ability. 
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EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. R. C. SMYTH. 
Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 1, Jan. 1961. Pages 9-14, 70-79. 


The author, associated with Smyth & Murphy Associates, Inc., urges the need for 
gearing the executive compensation program to today’s needs, since the task of 
attracting, retaining, and motivating top-caliber executives will continue to be of 
vital concern to American business throughout the 1960’s. Consideration is given, 

in this account, to salary, incentive or bonus awards, deferred compensation, and 
stock options. He discusses the determination of salary values, bonus fund formulas 
as well as participants, distribution of bonus, and subjective evaluations in regard 
to bonus fund awards. In regard to deferred compensation, Mr. Smyth presents a pic- 
ture of the advantages and the drawbacks in such system as well as examples of 
individual contracts. The criteria for deferred compensation is scaled in this example 
for executive compensation: 50 years of age or over at $30,000 and up salary — 25% 
deferred; 55 years of age or over and $40,000 and up — 50% deferred; and, 60 years 
of age or over at $50,000 and up salary — 75% deferred award. Stock option plans are 
presented in terms of the kinds of options, stockholders’ reactions to plans, and 
eligible participants in the executive ranks. 


For an effective program in attracting, retaining, and motivating executive, ‘'the pro- 
gram can only be evolved after a careful analysis has been made of the short-and 
long-term business objectives of the company, the kinds and amounts of compensa- 
tion currently utilized, and the personal situations of the executives involved.”’ 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF AUTOMATION. W. BUCKINGHAM. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 6, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages 1—2,20—24 


The effects of automation on management are cited as these (1) machines work 
better, (2) machines aid control, (3) machines demand new skills, (4) machines 
require broader knowledge, and (5) machines alter basic philosophies. The effects 
on labor are presented by Dr. Buckingham in thes selected extracts: 


‘In contrast to mechanization, automation seems to improve working conditions in 
several ways ’’ (improved safety conditions, etc.). . .‘‘'The decline of physical risks 
through automation could be partially offset by greater emotional hazards’’. . .** Auto- 
mation may increase the workers’ feelings of security’’ (because the continuous 
nature of automatic processes permits greater regularity of employment and increased 
job security). . .“‘Automation may have improved working conditions generally but, 
contrary to popular opinion, it does not seem to have upgraded workers very much’’ 

. . . ‘If automation is to benefit labor, it will have to be largely through its effect on 
the national economy and not through its impact on the plant’’. . .‘*The employee 
most directly affected by this type of technological unemployment is not the one who 
is fired but the one who is never hired in the first place.’’ From all this the author 
concludes that ‘'The obvious and highly publicized advantages of automation for 
management should not be allowed to overshadow the plight of the little man search- 
ing for a place in a growing economy.’”* 
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PAY LEVELS FORPROFESSIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL. 
N. B. WORTHY. 


Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 22-31. 


The article deals with a major Bureau of Labor Statistics survey concerned with pro- 
fessional and administrative occupations and clerical and drafting jobs. The survey 
data are presented in terms of national estimates only, and do not provide statistics 
for a particular industry or community. The data on pay levels for professional and 
administrative occupations are based on survey of some 1,600 establishments employ- 
ing more than one hundred workers. The jobs represented in this category include 
accounting, legal, engineering, scientific, personnel management, and office 
supervisory positions. 


Detailed charts and statistical tables are cited in regard to the pay levels of workers 
in these categories. The series of tables present average weekly salaries (mean, 
median, and middle range), analysis of cash bonuses, salary ranges, and other related 
information. In regard to personnel management, for example, the charts and statis- 
tics present comparisons of salaries of personnel directors, employment manager, and 
job analysts. They reflect such salaries in different regions of che country — north- 
east, south, north central, and west. ‘'The BLS report stipulates that differences in 
the range of salaries undoubtedly reflect a variety of factors other than differences 

in job definitions.” 
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THE BUDGETING OF SALARY INCREASES. G. W. TORRENCE. 
Management Record. Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 2—7. " 


In this National Industrial Conference Board survey some thirty-five companies 
responded to questions aimed to determine ‘why some companies shun budgeting of 
individual salary increases while others appear to embrace it as an integral part of 
their salary administration program.’’ In addition, it aimed to learn more fully the 
budgeting methods of those companies which use them. Three different approaches 
were found in use: (1) a budget based on a uniform per cent of total base salaries at 
the beginning of the budget period; (2) a budget based on a varying per cent of total 
base salaries at the beginning of the budget period; and (3) a budget based on a pro- 
jection of individual salary increases to take effect during the budget period. Each 
approach is explained in some detail. Furthermore, there is discussion of how the 
budget operates. The other side of the story is also presented — the opposition to 
budgets as experienced in a number of companies — and each of the main reasons for 
ok opposition is outlined. 


The concluding observation made: ‘'The real question is the company’s objectives 
in the area of salary administration. Once these objectives are clearly established, 
‘a an evaluation can be made as to what better serves those objectives — budgets or 

: no budgets. And what is better for one, may not be for the other.’’ 
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MANAGEMENT'S FIGHT AGAINST “TECHNOPHOBIA’’. A. M. SULLIVAN. 
Dun’s Rev. and Modern Industry. Vol. 77, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 63-68 


Technological innovation in industry is opposed, as in all instances involving change, 
me because sometimes the pressure of new ideas, new resources, and new techniques 
Z challenge the ego or status of those affected. It is important to anticipate the 

: changes and present a planned program of information to the audience concerned, 
whether employees, customers, officers, or the board. 


Mr. Sullivan elaborates the theme in ten brief sections in this article. The highlights 
may be condensed in these selections: (1) guard against obsolescent management — 
and when new programs are to be launched inform all executives and officers of the 
decision; (2) in research and development the odds are always against a new product, 
re and so ‘‘the budget for any idea should always include enough money to pay for one 
op serious mistake;’’ (3) ‘tresearch must have freedom of action;’’ (4) modern companies 
o must recognize the upgrading of office managers and of sales staff; (5) the skilled 
worker is an easy target for technological improvements and they must bé’ orjénted 

to the reasons for job changes and the need for retraining; (6) managemeat must: be 
candid in making known the work of the systems specialists and how they may lead to 
coming changes in product, production, methods, and work rules. Customer, public, 
and other relationships are also discussed in combating the resistance to changes 
because of technophobia. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING? W. KARPINSKY. 
Management Review. Vol. 50, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 17—22, 66-70. 


3 While the author believes in the potentialities of collective bargaining to shape an 

¥ economy toward desired ends, he nevertheless sees the difficulties involved and the 
problems ahead. He discusses legislation, labor-management committees and their 
general and specific problems, wage increase patterns, and the outlook for fringes in 
regard to new varieties of fringe benefits and their liberalization. To provide a 
broad-scope view, Mr. Karpinsky also includes consideration of the problems of 
unemployment, foreign competition, and new principles of arbitration. 


“In all areas subject to collective bargaining — wages, fringe benefits, arbitration 
work rules, subcontracting, automation, and inter-union disputes — the need for 
management to plan and execute policies more carefully is growing. . . These are 
some of the problems that will be met across the bargaining table, and management 
must be prepared with well-thought-out and imaginative approaches to their solution. 
‘ Not too long ago, the cost of miscalculations could be absorbed without much trouble; 
(however) in today’s recession-dominated economy, and in the competitive markets 

of tomorrow, there will be no leeway for companies that make costly mistakes in 
negotiations or in contract administration.’’ The author is associated with American 
Cyanamid Company. 


A 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


EMPLOYEE APPRAISALS. SOUERWINE. 
Office Executive. Vol. 36, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 19-21. 


Dr. Souerwine, a psychologist in charge of career planning and development in the 
Personnel Department of Travelers Insurance Company, examines several assump- 
tions in employee appraisal and comments on their soundness or weakness. For 
example, the assumption that we should accept evaluation as necessary and concen- 
trate on the bow to conduct the evaluation — this preoccupation with the ‘thow’’ 
could lead to supervisors spending more time figuring ways to beat the system than 
to make it work. Then, the assumption that a formal program is best — and here, too, 
the problem becomes one of preoccupation with procedures and systems, Other 
assumptions regarding the larger number of employees, conducting appraisal at the 
specified times a year, and gimmicks in appraisal systems come in for criticism. 


Among the essentials, as Mr. Souerwine sees it, are these: (1) the good climate of 
the organization at all managerial levels, (2) the trend toward appraising performance 
results rather than traits is good, provided it also gives impetus for sel evelopment 
of the individual, (3) discussion of personality factors is often inevitable even in 
appraisal of results, and here is the test of courage and statemanship of the manager 
in making appraisal, (4) the appraisal system in a company must be a full-time job, 
(5) basically, there is better need for matching man and job, (6) the focus on object- 
ives and goals provide, in themselves, standards for making an evaluation, (7) and, 
finally, the manager’s task is to listen and project and test ideas rather than to 
demand or tell, if the employee’s performance is to improve. (2-61) 


CREATING THE CONDITIONS FOR GROWTH ON THE JOB. G. D. CLARK. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1961. Pages 8—16. 


The Whirlpool Corporation ‘'4-step job-understanding program’’ is described in this 
article. The proper conditions for growth exist when supervisor and employee agree 
on what duties and results are expected of the employee, the standards of perform- 
ance expected, a work plan for achieving these standards, and periodic review of how 
well the plan is being met. This is a simple plan which is so logical that it is 
readily accepted, but much work is necessary to convince all concerned that the job 
of implementing it is actually quite difficult. 


A form was developed so that each participant can see the plan as a whole, that a 
record would be provided, and that subtle pressure would be exerted on both supervi- 
sor and employee to get the job done. There are four main headings: areas of 
responsibility, standards of performance, work plans, and review of progress. Con- 
ferences are required between supervisor and subordinate to explain the program, to 
iron out the requirements and standards, and for periodic review. Each employee 
is responsible for developing his own statement of these items initially, thus con- 
tributing to his initiative <a sense of involvement in the plan and in his job. Often 
the results desired are initially confused with the means whereby these results are 
to be achieved. The performance review, unlike many personal-trait approaches, is 
centered on the job duties. This plan is building better job understanding on the 
part of both supervisor and employee in Whirlpool and contributes to better relations 
at all levels. 

(53-61) 


HOW YOU CAN HELP APERSON GROW. MOORHEAD WRIGHT. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 2-6. 


The author presents the main thesis in this way: ‘‘You can’t ‘develop’ aman, but 
you can find ways to help him develop.’’ We grow as our individual natures demand, 
or not at all. So, it is difficult to think in terms of any ‘‘right’’ way to foster indivi- 
dual growth. The experience of the author’s company, General Electric Company, has 
demonstrated after an intensive research study over a period of several years, the 
following key points: (1) development is an individual matter, (2) all development 
is self-development, (3) development cannot be based upon any set of ideal person- 
ality traits, (4) day-to-day work is the chief source of development, (5) opportunity 
for deve lopment must be universal — every employee should have some opportunity 
for development, (6) the present job, rather than the promotional ladder, must be 
emphasized, (7) delegation is a prime instrument of development, (8) the responsi- 
bility for development belongs to the manager, (9) development involves moral and 


gene values — for example, the moral quality of decisions involving people must 
igh. 


A summing-up of GE’s perspective on helping a person grow is reflected in this 
statement: ‘'The development of subordinates is just as important a part of each 
manager’s job as his current operating results. Developing subordinates is not 
taking time away from running the plant, making sales, cutting costs, and making 
profits, but rather is the way these objectives are best accomplished. A significant 
appraisal system, to have constructive follow-up value, has to be conscious of these 


key points. (54-6 1) 
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MAKE FAILURE HELP YOU. G. S ODIORNE. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 5, May 1961. Pages 88—92, 


‘SA failure needn’t be the end of the world if the man learns how to rebound.”’ 
Examples abound in which men who were appraised as marginal or even below par 
snapped back and now occupy important positions of responsibility in their companies. 
In order to make failure pay off in one’s career planning, Dr. Odiorne suggests these 
key points: (1) maintain your equilibrium, (2) learn from the experience, (3) map a 
new course of action, and (4) start working at your new plan. 


It is important for a man to maintain his equilibrium in the face of temporary defla- 
tion or defeat. One has to keep the situation ia proper proportion, and to do so he 
has to probe how big is the failure, who regards it as a failure, and who knows about 
it. Learning from the experiences which led to the failure is equally vital in the self- 
analysis aman must do. Sometimes he can search out the roots of the difficuity 
himself and sometimes he may have to ask others for their candid view as to what 
weaknesses accounted for the failure. It could be a flair for perfectionism, inability 
to buckle down to use his aptitudes in one or two fields of specialization rather than 
spread his wings all over the enterprise, in the wrong job in the first place, inability 
to listen and take criticism, or other difficulty. In any event, the man with the will 
to rebound will capitalize on the equilibrium and the learning from experience in 
order to chart a new course of action and to put it into execution as soon as possible. 


(55-61) 


CAN APPRAISAL INTERVIEWS BE MADE EFFECTIVE. R. K. STOLZ. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No. 2, Mar-Apr. 1961. Pages 32~—37. 


While his survey showed there was extensive criticism of appraisal interviews, the 
author draws two conclusions: (1) healthy relationships between supervisor and 
employee are not destroyed by appraisal interviews in those companies where people 
are judged on the basis of their actual work, (2) every company has some supervisors 
who are skilled in communicating results and criticism to subordinates, and these 
supervisors have a positive effect on the development of their subordinates. 


The most frequently voiced objection to appraisal interviews was that the real 
issues were not discussed fully and frankly. Four suggestions are given to help 
overcome this objection: (1) companies must recognize that sound foundations must 
be laid long before appraisal interviews are held, so that a climate of respect and 
trust will be created, (2) the supervisor and the employee must come to some under- 
standing of what the critical requirements of the subordinate’s job are, (3) most 
managers need help on the preparation and conduct of the interview itself, and (4) if 
the preceding three conditions have been met, the supervisor must then be forthright 
in the appraisal discussion, tactfully but without sugar-coating. Men being appraised 
are eager for fuller and freer discussion in the appraisal interview related to their 


job performance. 
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DEVELOPING AN APPRAISAL PROGRAM THROUGH ACTION RESEARCH, 
T, A. MAHONEY AND R, WOODS. 
Personnel, Vol, 38, No, 1, Jan+Feb, 1961, Pages 25-31, 


This is a report of a study conducted by the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company and the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota. The 
study compared the personality-centered and the performance-centered types of 
approach to appraisal, and resulted in installation of an appraisal program in the 
compatiy. The procedure under which the study was conducted is discussed, 
together with the steps the managers of the company went through in the development 
of the new program. In general, the managers and trainees seemed to like the two 
types of personality-appraisal and performance-appraisal about equally well, giving 
particular emphasis to the relevance, practicality and acceptability of the forms. 
On the final of the two forms used all three groups seemed to show a slight prefer- 
ence for the performance standards approach. The decision was reached to develop 
a form which incorporated the best features from each approach. 


‘More important, perhaps, is the fact that the appraisal procedure now in operation 
is the product of the managers who are using it. Instead of being viewed as an 
annoying waste of time, trainee appraisals are regarded as an essential and 
important part of the manager’s job.”’ 
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COMMUNICATION 


1S ANYBODY LISTENING — NOW? VAN VOORHIS. 
Personnel Administrator. Vol. 6, No. 2, Mar-Apr 1961. Pages 16—20. 


The author, Manager of Press, Radio, and TV News Relations for General Electric 
Company, answers ‘tYes’’ to the question. General Electric tries to follow certain 
principles in its communications and public relations program: (1) the priaciple of 
creative leadership — try to break new ground in publicizing significant contributions 
rather than follow the pattern of others in the industry; (2) emphasis on the individual 
rather than the group; (3) the principle of fairness or equity; (4) the principle of 
abundant information. With this integrated set of principles, then, Mr. Van Voorhis 
contends that GE’s program of communication is not ‘‘frosting on the cake’’ but an 
integral part of the company’s operations. And, in this respect communication must 
win the informed support for a company’s objectives, policies, and practices. A 
broad program also invites communication on clarification of employment security, 
wages, productivity gains, and the status of a company in the competitive industry. 


The author believes that an employee is not a one-dimensional being limited only to 
the job and the skills for the job. He is involved in a multi-dimensional setting — as 
an employee, a family member, a citizen in the community, a member of his union or 
professional association — and as such has many contacts and relationships in which 
attitudes and opinions are expressed. Finally, the employee wants to be an informed 
seca in all these relationships and that he does listen to communications which are 
well done. 
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PROFITSINPROSE. Ex KEYES: 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 39, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1961. Pages 105-112. 


In diagnosing ‘thow not to write’? — a common ailment of many companies in its 
advertising and other aspects of communication — Mr. Keyes treats the errors under 
such headings as ‘‘elephant rifles for rabbits,’’ ‘thow to ruin copy,’’ ‘‘squeezing out 
the juice,’’ and ‘too many cooks.’’ These errors often occur because many manage- 
ment men in business today judge any written communication by intuition or by per- 
sonal preference and not with any real, trained knowledge or understanding of commu- 
nication. This is why we have so much in communication which is dull, obscure, 
hackneyed, and wasteful. 

Mr. Keyes believes that there is need for more ‘‘language awareness’’ in management 
if it is to improve its communications effectiveness. One way of cultivating this 
awareness is through reading — for, in reading a good deal, one is constantly apprais- 
ing how clearly or how obscurely the author expresses a fact,thought, emotion,or idea. 
The author lists certain self-improvement aids by reading books of different kinds of 
stylists — Thoreau’s Walden, The Education of Henry Adams, Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island, Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, and other well-written works. The richness of 
expression, crispness of description, vigorous style, and other characteristics of 
original and fresh writing are to be found by reading these and other books — and the 
cumulative effect for the businessman should be one of counteracting his stultified 
habits in communication. 
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TRAINING IN WRITTEN COMMUNICATION, A. E, TYLER, 
Jour Amer Soc, Training Directors, Vol. 14, No. 9, Sept 1960, Pages 9=15, 


Report writing on the part of engineers and scientists is an increasingly important 
communications task in research and development activities. This account of a 
training program at the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station is designed to save up to 
four hours or more of editing and publishing. It aims to counteract such communica- 
tions difficulties of the writer in regard to poor organization of material, muddled 
grammar, incomplete reporting, wordiness, and other blocks. The program involves 
the use of such aids as the “Handbook for Authors,” ‘Writing the Technical Report,” 
and other publications. 


The technical report writing workshop, based on a 4-hour session per week, includes 
study of structure and format, the writing phase, grammatical construction, standards 
of style, and preparation of copy for ceckatea! abstract. Stress is placed both on 
general guides and internal requirements of the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station. 
Exercises, writing periods, questions, and exhibits are featured in the program. 

The article provides a documentary statement of some typical sessions. In addition, 
the author presents an outline of a 3-unit course in technical report writing conducted 
by the University of California extension service and utilizing as an instructor a 
member of the Navy laboratory. More than 45 pertinent items are covered in this 
course, and these are listed in the outline. 
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NOTES 


SELL YOUR IDEAS. (STAFF). 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 65—68, 


‘*Communicating with employees is selling ideas in a buyer’s market. . .To be 
successful, management must have advance knowledge of the market’s needs and a 
soundplan to tie its ideas to what the market wants.” This conclusion is reached by 
Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey and contends that marketing 
methods will help your internal communications in a company. Nation’s Business 
ties the study to some of the commonly held assumptions and finds that the study 
challenges these. The findings of the study tend to challenge the assumptions that 
the employees are really not interested in the company’s affairs, that management 
knows best what information employees should receive, that all employees have the 
same information appetite, that management can exercise stop-go control over infor- 
mation that employees get, and that down-the-line communication gives management 
a direct pipeline to employees which is not subject to dilution or distortion. In each 
case the assumption is challenged by some of the psychological findings. 


Adopt more professional marketing techniques in your company’s communication pro- 
gram, by (1) find out what the market is interested in or wants, (2) take stock of man- 
agement’s information objectives, (3) design a package that meets the consumers’ 
needs, (4) capitalize on employees’ shopping habits for particular types of informa- 
tion, (5) enlist the help of idea retailers inside the company, and (6) promote the 
availability of information. 
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COMMUNICATING WITH AN ORGANI ZATION’S INTERNAL PUBLICS. 
J. R. PERIGOE. 
Canadian Per. andIind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 8, No. 1, Apnl 1961. Pages 22-28, 


‘Public relations can’t sell bad management policies. It won’t substitute for 
adequate wages or make mines safe or keep washrooms clean.’’ Employees, as the 
transmitters of what they feel about a company, can only reflect a favorable picture 
of the company if the employee relations program is sound. It is important, then, 

for management and its public relations officers to find out what workers are thinking 
about and why they hold the views which they do. 


Mr. Perigoe cites these as possible communication media which, if effectively used, 
can reach the employee public: (1) the open-door well humanized, (2) grievance 
machinery fair and well administered, (3) supervisory staff given sufficient manage- 
ment rights and privileges and status to do its work effectively, (4) a live-wire and 
cooperative Personnel Department, (5) employee participation in prublems affecting 
them, (6) a functioning suggestion system, (7) eiployee publications well prepared 
to present vital information, (8) gripe boxes, (9) supervised questionnaires, and 

(10) interviews of various kinds. Other conventional communication media are also 
listed. For total effectiveness to guide the public relations staff, the author advises: 
(1) be honest, (2) use trained public relations personnel, (3) give public relations 
people access to the plant, and (4) give public relations a voice in policy making. 
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CREATIVE THINKING. D.L. WARD. 
Jour Amer Soc Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 10, Oct. 1960. Pages 18-29, 


Mr. Ward presents a broad sweep of introductory and basic points of value to many in 
stimulating the development of more creative thinking in the organization’s communi- 
cation system. He defines creativity as the obtaining of a combination of processes 
or attributes that are new to the creator. He insists that creativity can be learned, 
since the origination of ideas is a process among other things and that the human 
mind has the mental powers to absorb, remember, reason, and create. The roadblocks 
to the exercise of the creativity are cultural mores, self-satisfaction and smugness, 
the educational focus on absorbing information largely, and emotional blocks such as 
fear and insecurity. 


The creative process is presented in major steps to include: (1) orientation — sense 
and limit a problem area and determine what is needed or what’s to be solved; 

(2) preparation — searching and gathering raw material but also exploring and criticiz- 
ing it as you go along; (3) organization — classify and organize the information so 
that it is accessible in usable form; and (4) ideation; (5) incubation — take the job 
away from your conscious mind as you brainstorm new approaches or combinations, 
and (6) evaluation — consider the consequences of the ideas and put the best of each 
idea together for a solution. The author lists some twenty creative aids which are 
helpful toward creative thinking. 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


MORE VALUE FROM PERSONNEL TESTING. A. H. SOUERWINE. 
Harvard Business Review Vol, 39, No. 2, Mar-Apr 1961. Pages 123—130. 


In a penetrating and very practicable account Dr. Souerwine’s concluding observations 
are worthy of being quoted: ‘‘I am urging that a company do more than focus on such 
factors as determining what the problem is, whether tests can help to resolve that 
problem, what program should be used in the development and evaluation of such 
tests, how much tests cost, effects on labor ope os and the like. While these areas 
must undoubtedly be considered, they will be of little value to the company that does 
not take a closer look at and gain insight into: (1) its departmental realations — 
particularly between line and staff functions; (2) its attitudes about people, both 
within and outside the company; (3) its feelings about objective measures of evalu- 
ation; and, (4) its desire for change.” 


‘Understandably, committing a company to a testing program can be disquieting. 

This is not only a matter of the general tendency to resist change. There is also a 
technical jargon which prevents complete understanding. And there is, to some 
degree, an accepted reliance on concepts or on other people rather than on one’s own 
feelings in evaluating personnel. Testing means committing oneself to learning where 
the tests come from, what evidence the company has for making the statements it 
does, and how to evaluate more objectively the information it obtains on personnel.’’ 
A series of lively vignettes illustrating quick assumptions about remedies, inter- 
changeability of tests, and conformity is presented, and the author does an analytical 


job on each. 
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THE EFFECT OF TESTS. F. E. McCANN. 
Public Personnel Review Vol. 22, No. 2, April 1961. Pages 932-98. 


Years of experience with tests for civil service employees indicate that they have 
considerable effect on careers, on the candidate’s incentive to study and improve 
himself, on the psychological impact of inadequacy on the part of the candidate, on 
operating departments and management, and other effects. In short, tests and those 
who adminster them wield considerable power. 


To guard against excessive power or abuse, Mr. McCann offers these suggestions: 
(1) take every means possible to learn candidates’ reactions; (2) maintain close 
relations with program officials to determine their reactions to test results; 

(3) increased financial support to improve the selection, administration, and follow- 
up research on the effects of tests; (4) increased professionalization to assure that 
we have on the staffs examiners who understand the reasons behind the test tech- 
niques and whose work is in the broad perspective that makes for the best effects 
possible; and (5) require the test-givers to be test-takers now and then, for by putting 
themselves in the other fellow’s shoes occasionally examiners will appreciate the 
candidates’ viewpoint and the effects of tests. In summary, examination scores are 
heavily weighted in human values more often than the average examiner is aware in 
the civil service. 
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PREDICTING RATINGS OF SALES SUCCESS MTH OBJECTIVE PERFORMANCE 
INFORMATION. W. K. KIRCHNER. 
Jour pf Applied Psych. Vol. 44, No. 6, Dec. 1960. Pages 398-403, 


A research study was conducted in Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company com- 
paring various objective results with subjective appraisals of sales success for a 
group of 40 salesmen over a six-months period. Management of the company was of 
the opinion that all salesmen had roughly equal territory and the records of these 
salesmen were remarkably consistent month by month during this six-months period. 
A total of 21 variables were compared with the ratings of sach salesman. 


Various tables of data are given in which the results of this study are detailed. The 
five objective variables which predicted success ratings best were: spot orders 
compared with average, number of orders compared with the number of calls made, 
new business orders, and new business orders compared with the average. It was 
found that sheer volume of calls was not sufficient, and that the most effective men 
were those who had the highest percentage of orders per call. By making fewer calls 
but getting relatively more orders a salesman achieved top production. From a 
practical standpoint these results provide an objective basis for future predictions 
of sales success with this company. Other firms could benefit from investigation of 
similar objective items. Such data are useful for test validation purposes. as well 
as providing comparisons among salesmen and identifying those things salesmen 
should do in order to be successful. 
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SUPERVISE?’’ — 1943-1960. N. A. ROSEN. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 14, No. 1, Spring 1961. Pages 87-89. 


How Supervise? is an inventory designed to measure knowledge of human relations 
principles and practices in supervising employees. The author reviews much of the 
validity data and other information published in regard to this test in the general 
areas of: general over-all reviews, studies containing validity data on the test, 
studies involving use of the test for training purposes, studies concerning the 
relationship of the test with measures such as intelligence and reading Gis. and 
industrial empathy studies. 


Although the literature contains many negative as well as positive evidences, on 
balance there seems to be more positive evidence supporting the proposition that 
the test is related to supervisory success. The evidence demonstrates considerable 
practical utility for How Supervise? as an instrument to be used in conjunction with 
training programs in various types of organizations. It cannot be argued that a signif- 
icant increase in score on the test as a result of a formal training program will 
necessarily lead to improved supervision on the job. However, if supervisor lacks 
the knowledge of the human relations attitudes, techniques, and principles included 
in this inventory, it seems highly unlikely that it would be possible for him to apply 
them. Many of the studies implied that How Supervise? was of questionable fi 
because of its relationship to intelligence and educational level. The author states 
that presumably intelligence and education may also be important factors in predict- 
ing supervisory success. 
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VALIDITY OF BEHAVIORAL oe SCALE ITEMS FOR ASSESSMENT OF 
INDIVIDUAL CREATIVITY. W. D. EL. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 44, Ne. 6. Dec. 1960. Pages 407—412. 


During the course of interviews with twenty research supervisors of Pure Oil Com- 
pany they were asked to describe the behavior of the most and the least creative man 
under their supervision. These statements were then combined into a 145-item check- 
list which was used to rate 78 research chemists, geologists, physicists, and engi- 
neers. The supervisors were given no definition a what constituted ‘‘creativity’ 

until after the ratings had been made. Subsequently, the researchers were re-rated 
after such a definition was given. 


Complete information and analysis is given of the results of each item which proved 
to be significant. Linkage analysis was utilized to group the items into eight areas. 
Many of the items deal with personal efficiency and effectiveness. Productivity is 
probably reflected by some of the items in which case the question is raised as to 
how much effect industralization has on the research supervisor and worker — does 
their conception of creativity become ‘‘contaminated’’ by what they feel management 
considers successful behavior, be it creative or otherwise? The relationship of the 
artificial criterion to certain commonly used criteria is also discussed, and it is 
suggested that the items may be valid discriminators between relatively more or less 
creative persons in a wide variety of research areas. 
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IN-SERVICE VS. OUT-SERVICE ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS AND CRITERIA. 
F. Q. SESSION AND C. W. TAYLOR. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 14, No. 1, Spring 1961. Pages 67-73. 


It is important to an organization to know when to use the services of outside research 
or consulting agencies. This study investigated the question insofar as administer- 
ing objective tests and obtaining subjective peer ratings were concerned. There were 
108 airmen tested by Air Force personnel and 116 by a University of Utah research 
staff visiting several bases. A second similar study involved 151 tested and ratings 
obtained by the in-service Air Force staff and 140 by the University. 


In both studies the tests and some criteria were administered with equal proficiency 
by the in-service and the out-service teams. In both studies, however, peer rankings 
and other subjective information were less successfully obtained by the in-service 
administrators compared with the out-service team. Even though the data were being 
collected solely for research purposes in both cases, the advantage that visiting 
personnel had over the local personnel was that the examinees could see that the 
completed forms were not going officially and directly into the hands of local military 
personnel. The prevailing attitude among the troops is that they are not going to do 
anything that will ‘‘hurt their buddies.’’ More valid data for research purposes can 
probably be collected by an outsider, judging from this experiment. 
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REACTION TO UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. K. R. ANDREWS. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 39, No. 3, May-June 1961. Pages 116—134. 


In a very comprehensive research study, through the support of the Division of 
Research of the Harvard Business School, the author reports the results of manage- 
ment development programs as reported by more than 6,000 executives who went back 
to school. The article abounds in very useful tables, charts, graphs, and summaries 
reflecting the major findings in many aspects of the research study. The closing 
statement is quoted below. 


‘Our findings demonstrate — to an extent making exhaustive inquiry unnecessary 
again — that the pragmatic, serious, and experienced group of executives who have 
attended broad-coverage university development courses have found them valuable. 
The study also shows that the criteria executives apply in determining value derive 
from their estimates of their own needs in the face of increasing management respon- 
sibility. Their verdict, not likely to be overturned, means that as a resource for 
supple menting company efforts at management development the campus courses can- 
not be ignored. The university program can certainly grow in effectiveness as 
schools teach better and as firms become more knowledgeable and precise in select- 
ing men for the experience and in building on it afterwards. . .In striving to go beyond 
exposing managers to other managers and to actually affect the way the men think 
about management problems and influence the way they appraise their responsibili- 
ties, the programs have made a great contribution.” 
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WHO SAYS, ‘'GO’’? RICHARD BATES. 
Personnel Mgt. and Methods. Vol. 27, No. 243, Sept. 1960. Pages 38-40. 


In a survey of one hundred companies, the author found in regard to sending employ- 
ees to an external training course that in 44 cases it was a line director who gave 
the ‘‘go’’ sign and in 28 cases it was the personnel man who persuaded his going. 
Among the benefits claimed by the companies involved: (1) cultivates a broader out- 
look, (2) increases technical knowledge, and (3) encourages problem-sharing in 
decision-making — these ranked highest. The means by which the companies selected 
the particular outside course: relied on personal knowledge of the colleges, organi- 
zations, and lecturers; made personal visit before enrolling the individuals; made 
thorough study of prospectus or catalog; and, sent a ‘guinea pig.’ About 77% of the 
companies indicated that they make arrangements for employees to report back on the 
course. Companies varied in their briefings or pre-course arrangements, though in 
many cases departmental managers discussed the implications of the technical 
courses with their employees. For the most part it was found that the human relations 
and the individual development aspects of training received the most attention. 


The survey also presents various criticisms in regard to the outside training 
courses — unclear objectives, level of instruction often too elementary, inadequate 
time for discussion, too much crammed into the allotted time, and other weaknesses 
were identified. 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING AND ARIZONA’S MANPOWER CHALLENGE. 
J. CURTAIN. 


Employment Security Review. Vol. 28, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 18-20. 


The rapid pace of expansion and industrialization in Arizona makes it imperative to 
give advance planning to manpower needs for the 1960’s, especially in regard to 
trained manpower. Leaders from labor, government, education, and management have 
actively been concerned with this problem. The author points to the gain in appren- 
tice training in Arizona during the period of 1956 to 1960 in which the total number of 
active apprentices increased by about 100 per cent. Forty new firms entered into 
apprenticeship training programs during this period. 


Through the leadership of the Arizona State Employment Service, the Arizona Appren- 
ticeship Council, and local Joint Apprenticeship Committees there has now been com- 
pleted the 10-year study entitled ‘*Arizona’s Manpower Challenge of the 60’s’’ which 
carries projections of labor needs and apprentice training requirements through this 
decade. The needs are illustrated: need to increase machinists by 117%, auto 
mechanics by 114%; carpenters by 90%; electricians by 87%; maintenance mechanics - 
by 78%. School officials, training directors, employment specialists, government 
officials, and management and union leaders have mobilized behing this vital training 
program. 
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PREMISES UNDERLYING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS IN THE FIELD OF TRAINING. H. S. BELMAN. 
Jour. Amer Soa Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 11, Nov. 1960. Pages 9~11. 


The Chairman of the Professional Standards Committee of ASTD presents the 
‘*foundation elements’’ upon which professionalization may be based: (1) Training 
personnel must set the example for those whom they are expected to train; (2) Recog- 
nition of the worth of any group in society frequently follows its own attempts to 
establish and maintain ideal and practical goals for its members; (3) The most real- 
istic and acceptable standards can best be established by the particular group which 
is concerned about them; (4) The most effective adherence to standards comes about 
as a result of voluntary group determination and active support; (5) Standards should 
stimulate people to develop themselves; (6) Professional standards should relate to 
quality of performance, ethical practices, qualifications for entrance into the occupa- 
tion, and significant personal sFeruesisinee: (7) Standards should encourage inquiry, 
experimentation, and research in the field of training; (8) Voluntary acceptance of 
discipline is a necessary element; (9) professionalization can be achieved through an 
organized and recognized educational program; (10) Professional standards should not 
be looked upon as fixed and permanent elements; (11) Intellectual activity and service 
above personal gain are two key characteristics which identify a real profession. 
Professional improveinent in the field of training may be interpreted to mean that the 
individual training practitioner develops a high degree of competence in his work... 
and intensifies his consciousness of the social responsibilities of his work. 
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PERFORMANCE IS THE TEST OF TRAINING. (PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO.). 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 6, No. 4, April 1961. Pages 18-24. 


Adapted from The Personnel Manager, monthly supervisory development newsletter 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this article concentrates on the relationship 
between training and getting men to do their work more efficiently. The situations in 
which management should be alert to a training need are these: (1) when a man must 
be replaced, (2) when a job changes — even slightly — in method, content, or stand- 
ards of performance, (3) when employees are anxious to develop their skills, to get 
ahead; and, (4) every day — becar-e there’s always room for improvement of one’s 
performance on the job. 


As guides to training toward improved performance, the following are suggested: 

(1) put the employee at ease, (2) describe the whole operation first, so that the 
employee knows the importance of his own job, (3) don’t teach too much at once — 
stick to the key points at the beginning, (4) keep cool, don’t lose your temper — or 
you may lose your listener, (5) have the employee try the job while you watch and 
correct — have him repeat his tryout, (6) put the employee on his own, but let him 
know whom to come to for help, and (7) set a good example. Attention is also given 
to the good climate for employee teaching and learning. 
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THE CASE FOR PLANNED DEVELOPMENT. DAVID THOMAS. 
Personnel. Vol. 38, No 2, Mar-Apr. 1961. Pages 8-17. 


The author, head of Employee Relations at Esso, contends that management develop- 
ment has grown too fast for its own good. A company cannot choose whether or not 
it will have a management development effort; rather, its choice is between planned 
and haphazard development. 


A checklist given for planners of training programs: design the program to satisfy 

a primary goal of top management; sell training as a logical follow-up to such staffing 
plans as a replacement chart; look to the company’s present managers for the key to 
effective management development — but no single individual or department can be 
given sole responsibility for management development. The improvement of opera- 
tions can be a more successful approach than improving individuals. Performance 
appraisal should be a part of the continuous process of management development. 
Good management development is simply good management, and it requires a number 
of conditions: (1) an active interest in locating and training managers; (2) saturation 
at all management levels; (3) open-mindedness about more scientific and professional 
management; (4) a practical connection between training and daily activities; 

(5) planning for integration of other management activities; (6) concept of management 
development through planned programs. 
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HOW TO RAISE MANAGEMENT. M. J. PIERCE. 
Office Executive. Vol. 35, No. 11, Now. 1960. Pages 11-16. 


This account of the program of the Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit. 

A Management Development Committee (consisting of the President, six Vice Presi- 
dents, and Secretary-Coordinator) set as the objectives of the management develop- 
ment program: (1) to improve the capabilities and performance of all employees, 

(2) to set higher standards for management personnel, and (3) to aid in the develop- 
ment of men to meet those standards. The author describes the activities and pro- 
ceedings of the Committee over a period of time. Considerable attention is given the 
company’s experience with psychologists in regard to the battery of psychological 
tests and the interviews. The organizational responsibilities and relationships of the 
Coordinator of the Management Development Committee is also discussed. There is 
also discussion of some of the media utilized. On the whole, however, the article 
gives major emphasis to the appraisal and the interview sessions in the program. 

In the appraisal session the focus is on results not efforts, and emphasis is on aiming 
to help the individual help himself to improved performance. 


Among the principles underlying the program are these: the nan must develop him- 
self, we can provide only the environment and opportunity; development must start 
and continue at the top of the organization, and each manager is accountable for the 
development of the people under him; management development is a continuing edu- 
cational process; and, performance should be measured by results, not by efforts. 
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EIGHT STEPS TO BETTER TRAINING. L. CASSELS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 49, No. 3, March 1961. Pages 40—42, 90-93. 


Highlights of the products of education research about the way in which adults learn 
are presented in this account. The findings are drawn from studies of adult learning 
carried out at Columbia and Stanford Universities, the Adult Education Association, 
the Ford Foundation, and other groups in the U.S., Canada, and Great Britain. 


Among the highlights: (1) adults must want to learn — resistance to learning reveals 
inadequate motivation and hampers any effort toward the learning process; (2) adults 
will learn only what they feel a need to learn; (3) adults learn by doing; (4) adult 
learning centers on problems, and the problems must be realistic; (5) experience 
affects adult learning; (6) adults learn best in an informal environment; (7) a variety 
of methods should be used in teaching adults; and (8) adults want guidance, not 
grades. Throughout the author differentiates between the learning process among 
children and adults. He summarizes along this line: ‘‘. . .the adult learner wants 
desperately to know how he’s doing. . .he needs to know whether he is learning 
correctly, whether he’s doing it right, whether he has got the basic idea straight in 
his head, before he can continue learning. Educators advise that the adult should 
be encouraged to measure his own progress for he knows better than anyone else 
what he set out to learn and whether his performance has measured up to his goals. 
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SO THISISMODERN TRAINING? P. L. MELLENBRUCH. 
perny Joumal. Vol. 39, Nos. 8, 9., Jan; Mar 1961. Pages 309-310, 
56-358, 


This account, in two parts, is based on a survey of 36 companies in the Lexington, 
Kentucky area to determine the status of orientation training, training of the new 
employee for his job, and in-service training. The author observes that the general 
orientation training appeared to be quite superficial and hurried and usually confined 
to one “‘interview’’ of less than an hour. In regard to training the new recruit for his 
job, he concludes that ‘‘from the general tenor of responses. . .it became quite obvious 
that. . .such training leaves much to be desired and is indeed ‘informal’ and really 
quite nebulous.’’ In-service training, again, the author is critical of what was found: 
‘, . .close to half the companies provide no additional training for hourly employees 
and sixty percent provide no such training for office employees.” 


The second part of the survey reports evidences of in-breeding in modern industry in 
regard to the instructional corps from line supervisors within the company, there is 
too little planning of the orientation training program, on-the-job training found in one 
half the companies and usually in the area of human relations, and the evaluation pro- 
cedures are spotty. These observations are made in regard to the training of line 
supervisors. The author’s conclduing statement: ‘‘Altogether it appears that manage- 


ment training is quite fragmentary and archaic. . .We ought to have the right to expect 
something better.’’ 
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EXHIBIT 


Change In The Training Director's Job 


Evolution of training in business and industry 


LEONARD C. SILVERN 
Education and Training Research Director 
‘Videosonics Systems, Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, California 


1900-1930 


CLASSROOM 


INSTRUCTOR 


When the nation was agrarian, the 
sciences, engineering and industrial ap- 
plications of the sciences were narrow in 
scope and shallow in depth. As the 
United States changed from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial economy, educa- 
tion faced the responsibility for properly 
preparing youth for life. A life which 
was becoming increasingly difficult, di- 
verse and complex. Training in industry 
and business was initiated in the 1900's 
because the public and private schools 
did not accentuate the immediate em- 
ployability of the graduates. War added 
emphasis to the need for sound training 
outside of and beyond formal education. 
It was natural that this industrial growth 
suggested a concentration of training in 
trade and technical fields first. 

The influence of the long history of 
education in Europe was felt in the 
United States. This influence was es- 
sentially academic in content and direc- 
tion. Training grew out of education 
and, for many years, the content was 
classroom-oriented following a traditional 
pattern. Work skills were not “trained” 
but “learned” at work. 


1930-1940 


CLASSROOM 


INSTRUCTOR 


EARLY "TRAINING DIRECTOR" 


Gradually, the “shop” or “laboratory” 
influence was felt as shop-schools and 
vestibule schools were instituted. Class- 
room instruction and shop instruction 
were “coordinated.” 


1940-1945 


SUPERVISOR 
TRAINER 


By 1945, the civilian war training pro- 


grams resulted in the creation é the’ 


position of “training director,” an in- 
dividual who had a satisfactory balance 
of experience in both classroom and 
shop types of curriculums and who also 
was becoming concerned with “super- 
visory training. 


1945-1955 


MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPER 


CUSTOMER 
TRAINER 


In the 10-year period ending 1955, 
the training director, influenced by new 
organization and management princt- 
ples, found that “supervisory training’ 
was ieally part of a larger whole is n 
as “management dev elopment.” This 
sometimes was the province of the train- 
ing director but just as often was not 
eee his jurisdiction at all but in the 

“administrative staff” part of the organ- 
ization. In addition, complex product 
development and marketing competition 
resulted in the creation of formal “cus- 


Extract from a Presentation to the Personnel Management Association of San Diego, September 
1960. Leonard C. Silvern. Also see “The Evolution and Revolution of the Teaching Machine,” 
by Stanley Levine and Dr. Silvern, Journal of the ASTD, Dec. 1960 and Jan. 1961. 
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tomer training,” operating usually j 
marketing or field engineering 
ments. 


In the 
depart. 
1955-1960 


PROFESSION 
DEVELOPER 


CUSTOMER 
_ TRAINER 


By 1960, the training director of the 
pre- 1945 days found management losing 
confidence in his ability to conduct the 
management development Which was 
needed. Consequently, the “manage- 
ment developer” began to evolve with 
these programs shifting away from the 
training director and his zone of infly- 
ence. In the technical industries, par- 
ticularly, the trend to develop “technical 
or professional” competence similar to 
but different from “managerial” com- 
petence is found organizationally not in 
the Personnel Department but in the 
Technical Staff. And finally, “customer 
training” is observed to be expanding, 
completely isolated from the training 
director's organization in the Personnel 
Department. 


1965 (Forecast) 


AWANAGEMENT PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPER j DEVELOPER 


"CUSTOM. 
TRAINER 


If the present trends continue, in gen- 
eral, one can predict that the “Manage 
ment Developer” may be virtually auton- 
omous and the “Customer Trainer’ 
unquestionably will be so. There will be 
some relationship in the technical indus 
tries between the “Training Director 
and the “Professional Developer,” but 
probably not much, It would seem that 
what was one function in 1945 may be 
come three separate functions in the 


years ahead. 
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